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BIRTH. 

On the 2nd January, 1384, at Sadec, near Saigon, French 

Cochin China, EDGAR DE LAHOGUR, son of Monsieur 

Thony de Lahogue and of his wife Anna Nègre, eldest 
daughter of Mr. A. F. Nègre, of Yokohama. 











SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Ferrier particulars of the fire in Shidzuoka show | 
that eleven persons were burned to death, seven | 


of whom were women, 


Tue vernacular Press estimates the number of 
native Christians in Japan at 5,591, and the 
number of churches at 88. 


| 





Severat arrests of incendiaries have been made 
in Tokiyo during the week, and a considerable 
diminution is noticeable in the number of fires. | 


A PERFORMANCE was given by French Amateurs 
at the Gaiety Theatre on Thursday evening, inaid 
of the funds of the Yokohama General Hospital. 





Ir is said that the Japanese nobles have memo- 
rialized the Government in favour of a national | 
constitution on the basis of that of Great Britain. 








Tue Minister of Finance has notitie! the issue 
of Railway Loan Bonds to the amount of five 
‘The bonds are to be issued at go, 
Zo per cent. 





million yen. | 
so that the rate of interest will be 





Tue case of Yukioka Shobei v. Edward Whittall ; 
came up again before H.B.M. Court for Japan, | 
on the 22nd instant. Judgment was given for | 


the plaintiff ; damages, $1,097.67. 








On Tuesday evening a ball was given at the 
Masonic Hall by the ladies of Yokohama in aid 
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of the funds of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society. 
Upwards of six hundred tickets were disposed of, 
and the affair was in every respect a great success. 


Tue Minister of the Interior, General Yama- 
gata, has published a notification embodying 
very strict rules with regard to the use of swords 
by the police. 





Tarer wardens of Hiroshima Prison, at which a 
disastrous fire attended by serious loss of life 
occurred some months ago, have been sentenced 
to major seclusion for nine years, having been 
found guilty of neglect of duty in failing to open 
the prison doors whenthe conflagration broke out. 


Tue trial of the police concerned in the death 
of the Chinaman Wai Hinno at Nagasaki has 
been concluded. The vernacular press states 
that the policemen charged with stabbing the 
Chinaman has been sentenced to five years 
major confinement. 


Tue much talked of pier at Shinagawa seems 
likely to be really commenced ere long. On the 
22nd a number of persons from the offices of 
the Tokiyo Municipality and the Water Police 
were engaged marking out the position of the 
pier, which is to be carried out in the direction 
of the second fort. 


Ox the morning of the 23rd instant, the Meteo- 
rological Department, Tokiyo, received intelli- 
gence of a remarkable rise of temperature 
throughout the country. At Nagasaki the 
thermometer registered a difference of 14° F. in 
24 hours, and from Sapporo a rise of 13° was 
reported. These changes of temperature were 
accompanied by heavy rain throughout the 
south-eastern districts, and snow in the north. 


Tue Annual Meeting for receiving accounts and 
electing a Committee of the Yokohama General 
Cemetery, was-held at the Chamber of Com- 
merce Rooms on Tuesday, 22nd instant. The 
financial condition of the Cemetery was found 
to be satisfactory, there being a credit balance 
of $590.48. The total number of interments 
during 1883 was 50, which was also the number 
for 1882 and 1881. 


Ar three o'clock in the afternoon of the 2oth, a 
fire, the work of an incendiary, broke out in 
Kotohira-cho, Shiba, Tokiyo. ‘The flames, 
which made their appearance in a pile of firewood, 
quickly attracted attention, and would probably 
have been extinguished at once but for the 
strength of the wind. Eight houses were ultimately 
destroyed, and three more or less injured. At 
7 o'clock, the same afternoon, a bath-house in 
Bakuro-cho took fire. The flames were quickly 
got under but the owner of the house was badly 
hurt in the operation. Another conflagration 
occurred, the same evening, in a shed which had 
been erected for building purposes at the temple 
of Kaianji, near the grave of His Excellency 
Iwakura, The shed was demolished. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 








Ir is nearly nine hundred and fifty years since 
Masakado took the title of Hei-shin-6, and build- 
ing himself a palace at Sarushima, in Shimésa, 
reigned, fora brief period, as Emperor of Eastern 
Japan. The rebel monarch’s pretensions were 
effectually disposed of by the warriors Sadamori 
and Hidesato, but it is related that his vanquishers 
had nearly yielded to the bewilderment of a 
Protean spell which enabled the pretender to 
multiply himself into the similitude of seven 
|horsemen, among whom one alone was mortal or 
jsentient. The eagle-eyed archer Tawara Todo 
| proved too much, however, even for this imperial 
Hydra. His sight was so keen that among the 
seven heads he singled out the only one in whose 
temples a pulse was beating, and his skill was 
so unerring that he shot an arrow which pierced 
the vulnerable temple at this very spot. In those 
days the measures taken to exterminate trouble- 
some subjects were of Old-Testament efficiency. 
Everybody was cut off, even to the children in 
the womb, Sadamori and Hidesato were not the 
men to neglect their duty in this respect, and for 
centuries it was universally believed that the race 
of Masakado had no representative, however 
distant, throughout the empire. That this was 
a popular fallacy has recently been proved after 
asomewhat singular fashion. It appears that 
there lives in the village of Sugefu, of the Soma 
district in Shimésa, a wealthy farmer by name 
Hanché-bei. This man, whose estate is one 
of the widest in the province, is the direct 
descendant of Masakado, Near his- house 
there is a sepulchral mound, known as the 
“Tomb of the Thirteen” (Jiu-san-dzuka), 
in allusion to the thirteen families into which 
Hanché-bei's blood relations are divided. 
This mound, it is needless to say, has always 
been regarded with the utmost veneration. 
There is also, among the heir-looms in the 
yeoman's possession, a black lacquer box, which 
from generation to generation remained un- 
opened. Each son and heir, as he received the 
box from his father, was solemnly informed of a 
tradition that whoever ventured to raise the lid 
should lose his sight forthwith. No one, it 
appears, ventured to test the truth of this super- 
stition until the present representative of the 
house, being a man of considerable learning and 
enlightened ideas, concluded that duty forbade 
him to respect such old wives’ tales. At the 
beginning of this year, therefore, he invited his 
relatives of the thirteen families, and having in- 
formed them of his resolve to see what the box 
contained, proceeded to open it in their pre- 
sence. It contained a worm-eaten scroll, on 
which were written, in characters scarcely 
legible, the following words :—“ Two hundred 
pieces of gold are buried in the Tomb of 
the Thirteen. Let none but a soldier venture” 
to use them.” Below this sentence was 
the seal of Hei-shin-6 (the usurping emperor), 
land the date, “New Year's day, A.D. 938." 
The astonishment of the assembled party is said 
to have been great, but they concluded that, as 
sensible men, they ought not to leave sucha 
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treasure unemployed in the bowels of the earth. 
Having agreed, therefore, that when the gold was 
taken out, one-half should go to Han-chébei, 
and the remainder be divided among the thirteen 
relatives, application was made, a few days ago, 
in due form, to the local authorities, and with 
their permission, steps have been taken to open 
the tomb. Should the search be successful, the 
value of the gold, expressed in the paltry coin 
of these latter days, will be about twenty thou- 
sand dollars, The only question that puzzles 
us is, of what shape will the pieces be? We 
say “pieces,” but it would perhaps be more cor- 
rect to translate the Japanese by “slabs” (0- 
gon no ita). It has never been stated, however, 
so far as we know, that gold, as an instrument 
of exchange, was used in Japan in any form 
other than dust so long ago as the tenth century. 
From an antiquarian point of view, therefore, 
the treasure buried in the Tomb of the Thirteen 
will possess great interest. Meanwhile, it has 
yet to be found, and though the story we have 
recounted receives general credence among Japa- 
nese, the sequel seems somewhat problematical. 


A Tox1vo journal tells a very sad story of in- 
sanity caused by grief. Some days ago the wife 
of a fishmonger, by name Matsugoro, living in 
Tobe-machi, Yokohama, received news, from 
Tokiyo of the sudden death of her father. The 
event affected her so much that she could neither 
sleep nor eat, and though her husband watched 
her with the utmost anxiety, she managed to es- 
cape from her home during the night of the 
22nd, and with her child, a girl three years old, 
on her back, jumped into the canal from Yukimi- 
bashi in Kami-sakuragi street. Both the mother 
and the baby were drowned. 


Prison statistics, prepared this month, show that 
the number of persons confined in the jail at 
Ishikawa is 1,977, of whom 66 are soldiers. In 
the prison at Ichigaya, there are 1,321 in the 
prison at Kajibashi 356, of whom 23 are women, 
and in the Tokiyo Penitentiary, 941. Thus the 
total number of persons confined in civil prisons 
in Tokiyo is 4,595. 








The route from Tokiyo to Tateyama, in Boshiu, 
used, until quite recently, to be the scene of a 
most animated competition between two steam- 
ship companies, the Boshiu-maru-gwaisha and 
and the Mfiura-gwaisha. The public, as usual, 
benefited by the rivalry, for fares were gradually 
lowered until the passage cost only forty cents. 
At this point the Afiura-gwaisha succumbed, 
and the Boshiu-maru-gwaisha, having things 
all its own way, suddenly raised the price of a 
ticket to one yen. Travellers by that route are 
thinking of petitioning the Government to 
establish another Miura-gwaisha. 


We referred yesterday to a report that a certain 
European firm had been authorized by the 
Korean Government to prospect for deposits of 
metalliferous ores in the interior of the country. 
It appears that a contract was made shortly after 
the Korean Treaty with Great Britain had been 
drafted, and that steps have already been taken 
to carry out the plans therein specified. Should 
the prospectors meet with success, the mines 
may be worked without further delay; but the 
profits beyond a stipulated sum must be shared 
with the Korean Government. Gold and silver 
mines are excluded from the contract, as the 
government has resolved to keep these precious 
metals—if such there be in Korea—under its 
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direct personal supervision. One cannot but 
admire the energetic fortitude with which the 
merchant prospectors have entered upon this in- 
teresting work. As for as our present knowledge 
of the country’s resources is concerned, copper 
currency is as scarce as silver, and it seems hardly 
probable that the mountain fastnesses of Korea 
conceal another Comstock lode. Enterprise is 
laudable, and we sincerely hope that in this 
case it will meet with success. Korea may turn 
out something after all. 


TERRIBLE accounts of the disasters caused by 
the recent fire in Shidzuoka appear in the verna- 
cular press. In addition to severe injuries suf- 
fered by members of the police-force and fire 
brigade, the loss of life was very considerable. 
The fire, it will be remembered, broke out 
in a theatre, where a company of actresses 
had been performing a few hours before. Six 
of these actresses, with an old woman and four 
men, were sleeping in the back part of the 
theatre when the flames reached them. Not 
one of the eleven escaped. Among them an 
actress called Umeji was enecinte. In her 
agony she gave birth to a child, which was 
found dead beside her corpse. Another, Haru- 
kichi, had joined the company the preceding 
day, accompanied by her father, mother and 
brother, who came to see her first performance. 
These four were also among the victims. A 
second party of six actresses, accompanied by 
one man, made their escape from the burning 
theatre, only to find their further progress 
blocked by a godown. The flames had almost 
reached these unfortunates when their cries were 
heard by the owner of the godown, who was 
just then plastering the doors and windows in 
the front of the building. This man, Kichiye- 
mon, immediately guessed what had happened. 
Running to the back of the godown, he suc- 
ceeded, by an exercise of great strength, in 
pushing open a door which had been herme- 
tically sealed, and through this entrance the 
seven fugitives passed or were carried, some 
having already lost the command of their limbs. 
They were all saved, but not so Kichiyemon’s 
godown. The flames gained admission by the 
same door as the actresses, and the building 
was reduced to ashes. 





We read in the FYomi-uri Shimbun that, during 
the last three months of 1883, the number of 
passports granted to foreigners by the Kobe 
authorities, for the purpose of travelling in the 
interior, was 197 in all. Of these 94 were 
granted to British subjects ; 35 to Americans ; 
34 to Russians; 12 to Frenchmen; 11 to 
Germans; 4 to Dutchmen; 2 to Chinese ; 2 to 
Swiss; 1 to a Norwegian, 1 to a Portuguese, 
and 1 toa Dane, During the same period the 
number of permits to travel abroad (Kaigwar- 
riyoko-ken) granted to Japanese subjects were 
29, of which 14 were for New York; 5 for 
Hongkong; 1 who for Fusan, Korea, and 1 for 
Germany. We learn from another journal that 
the number of pleasure-seekers who visited the 
eighty-five lodging houses in Gokenmachi, 
Yoshiwara, Tokiyo, thfoughout 1883, was 
33,409, and that the amount of money they paid 
for their rooms, &c., was 15,698 yen. It ap- 
pears from this that the takings of each house 
scarcely amounted to 15 yen per month. There 
are, therefore, more lucrative professions than 
that of letting temporary lodgings to the 
Lotharios of Tokiyo. The record of the two 
little steamers, the Zsu-un Muru and the 
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Nakajima Maru, which ply from Riyogoku- 
bashi and Yeitai-bashi to Shimosa and Yashiu, 
is more promising. The number of passengers 
they carried during the latter half of 1883 was 
45,329, that is to say, an average of about 124 
each per diem. 





Tue Chinese Government appears to be growing 
seriously apprehensive of the results of the dis- 
asters that visited the Shun-tien Prefecture and 
the provinces of Chili, Shantung, Hupei, and 
Anhui, last season. There is a prospect, by no 
means remote, that Peking itself may be beseiged 
by an army of desperate mendicants, and, to 
avert such an inconvenient state of affairs, an 
Imperial Decree orders the establishment of a 
refuge at Tsing-kiang Pu, a place to which the 
waterways communicating with the northern and 
southern portions of the Empire converge, and 
whither a continuous stream of destitute refugees 
is constantly making its way. Hitherto the 
Cabinet at Peking has not applied to this trouble 
the active remedies its magnitude now appears 
to have demanded. Small donations from the 
Imperial purse and the diversion of tribute grain 
to the relief of the sufferers, were measures 
which contrasted ill with the strong terms of His 
Excellency Li Hung-chang’s memorials, and 
with the announcement that the Viceroy of Chili 
and the Lady Li had contributed, from their 
private funds, no less a sum than one hundred 
and fifly thousand taels to buy food and clothes 
for the refugees. The decree, mentioned above, 
alludes to the sufferings of the people in feeling 
terms. The Emperor says that his “heart is 
filled with compassion,” and that “ the thought 
of the homeless and suffering condition to which 
the lower classes of the people have been 
reduced, affects him so deeply that he can 
neither sleep nor eat.” These natural, if some- 
what exaggerated, expressions are alluded to 
with scant courtesy by the North China Herald, 
which interprets them to mean, “in plain Eng- 
lish, that the Government is both embarrassed 
and alarmed, and appears anxious to do any- 
thing that may be calculated to save itself from 
a severe internal shock.” It is not an un- 
common thing with Governments to dislike, and 
try to avoid, severe internal shocks, but if our 
Shanghai contemporary’s estimate be correct, 
there is more sound than substance in the Em- 
peror’s order that a hundred and forty thousand 
taels shall be immediately distributed among 
the sufferers, It is stated that the Viceroys to 
whom the decree is addressed, will have much 
difficulty in raising the money; that the people 
have already been heavily taxed to meet the ex- 
penses of war preparations, and that numerous 
commercial crashes have largely expanded the 
circle of distress. The perplexity of the Viceroys 
was recently illustrated by a proposal of Li 
Hung-chang, embodying, apparently, a plan for 
obtaining charitable contributions by the sale of 
titles of nobility. The North China Herald 
says that “ the rotten state of affairs which exists 
at present points very unmistakeably in the 
direction of events which can not but be fraught 
with disastrous consequences to the Manchu 
Government, unless a more practical and en- 
lightened policy be adopted before it is too late.” 
Some will be disposed to think that this forecast 
is not unworthy to be placed in the context of 
the Chinese Emperor's pathetic utterances, but 
it can scarcely be contested that the lot of the 
Imperial Government is cast in somewhat 
troublous times, 
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Ir was not very wonderful, though certainly very | 
regrettable, that the President and Parliament 
of the United States should yield to the clamour 
of the people of the Pacific slope, and, in a 
moment of weakness, pass a law which violated 
the first principles of the American Constitution, 
and will always remain an indelible stain upon 
the civilization of the “ Land of Liberty.” But 
we should have thought that, after this first act 
of mischief was performed, after a concession 
had been made to the momentary madness of 
uneducated monopolists, the American Admini- 
stration would have gladly closed its eyes to any 
devices calculated to nullify the effects of its per- 
nicious error. Such, however, is not the case. 
On the contrary, telegrams from Washington 
speak of “ the earnest purpose of the State De- 
partment to prohibit the illegal immigration of 
Chinese,” just as though the Government of the 
Republic were engaged in some philanthropic 
undertaking of a nature to confer lasting reputa- 
tion on the country, instead of devoting its ener- 
gies to enforce the provisions of a measure which, 
had it been enacted three centuries ago, would 
scarcely find one apologist to-day. It may be 
that the State Department feels a little vindictive 
over the business, and means to let the people 
of California reap the full fruits of the folly they 
have sowed. Such an intention would certainly 
seem consistent with the zeal exercised to prevent 
anything like evasion of the anti-immigration 
bill. Not content with formulating strongly 
worded remonstrances against the laxity of the 
Department of Customs at Canton in issuing 
certificates to everybody that chooses to pay for 
them, although the applicants may be really of 
the common-labourer class and not merchants 
or students, the United States’ authorities now 
declare, that they are not content to leave the 
settlement of the matter entirely to the good-will 
of the Chinese, and that if additional legislation 
on the subject be deemed necessary, “a bill will 
be introduced in Congress by Senator Miller, 
providing further guarantees against imposition 
by subordinate officers in China.” One wonders 
how long it will be before America rouses her- 
self to a sense of the insult she is doing to her 
own intelligence and civilization. There are 
many prejudices which, though wrong, com- 
mand a certain measure of respect, but to our 
thinking, nothing resembling a passable. excuse 
has ever been urged in defence of the anti-Chi- 
nese Immigration Bill. 








NOTES. 





His Impertat Hicuyess ,Prince Harv, having 
almost reached the age of seven, is to have a sepa- 
rate Palace built forhis use between the Imperial 
Palaces of Awoyama and Akasaka. The little 
Prince has hitherto lived under the care, and in 
the mansion, of His Excellency Nakayama, He 
is the only surviving child of the Emperor, and 
for a long time the state of his health was a 
constant source of anxiety, though happily of 
late he seems to have gained strength. The 
plan of the new palace has already been decided 
upon, and the building will be commenced im- 
mediately, so as to be ready for occupation next 
August. It will be of wood, after the usual 
Japanese model. His Majesty the Emperor 
does not appear to be progressive in the matter 
of buildings. He still prefers the Japanese 
style, though it is more expensive, far less 
durable, more exposed to the danger of fire, and 
less healthy than the European. It may be, 
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indeed, that the form of the Prince's residence 
has been fixed without reference to the Emperor, 
but wherever the responsibility rests, it does 
seem a pity that while brick and stone are used 
everywhere throughout the capital in the various 
offices, official residences, and other buildings 
erected under Government auspices, the palaces 
for the Emperor himself, and for the Princes 
and Princesses of His Majesty's family, should 
be of wood. Japanese houses are very beautiful, 
very sesthetic, very cleanly, and very airy—though 
those who have lived in them know that they are 
several degrees hotter in summer and colder in 
winter than European houses—but even if all 
these advantages were several times multiplied, 
there would still remain the unanswerable objec- 
tion of inflammability. Fires are the curse of 
Tokiyo. Thecitizens can never be rich, pros- 
perous, or happy so long as their residences 
and all their household goods are reduced to 
ashes once in every five years. The heroic 
measure of rebuilding the city in brick is, of 
course, out of the question, though, from a 
financial point of view, it would be one of the 
best speculations ever made. But we should 
be prepared to find that every patriotic and 
enlightened Japanese would endeavour to pro- 
mote building reform, and to encourage the use 
of brick and stone by himself setting the example 
of employing them whenever the opportunity 
offered. So long, however, as the Emperor is 
of a different, mind it is inevitable that the old 
fashions should survive, and that the energies 
and resources of the people should be wasted, 
year after year, in weary efforts to recover from 
disasters which a little steady resolution would 
soon enable them to avoid altogether. 





We observe, with much pleasure, that the Order 
of the Rising Sun has been conferred on Lieu- 
tenant A. H. Hawes, Captain J. James, and Mr. 
B. H. Chamberlain. We believe that Lieutenant 
Hawes has served the Japanese Government 
longer than any other foreigner, and there can 
be no second opinion about the excellent work 
he did in connection with the organization of 
the navy, and, above all, of the Marines, whose 
discipline, soldierly bearing, and efficiency re- 


flected the highest credit on their instructor. } 


Captain J. James reputation also stands very 
high. He has been the originator of some valu- 
able suggestions with regard to the meréantile 
marine, and his professional knowledge was of 
considerable service in the sequel of the émeute 
at Soul, the year before last. Mr, B. H. Chamber- 
lain’s duties have not, perhaps, been of a nature 
to establish a special claim to the honour now 
conferred on him; but his exceptional attain- 
ments as a sinologue, and his highly valuable 
contributions to Western knowledge of Japanese 
literature, render him worthy of any distinction. 
While offering our congratulations to these 
gentlemen, and recording our sense of the justice 
of the Government's choice, we may be per- 
mitted to note with satisfaction this practical 
departure from the mistaken notion that the dis- 
tinctions which a foreign government has to 
bestow are less accessible by Englishmen than 
by any other nationals, Writing upon this sub- 
ject nearly a year ago, we said that, though 
official permission must be sought and obtained 
before one of Her Majesty's subjects may 
publicly accept and wear a foreign order, such 
permission, in the case of civilians at all events, 
can be procured without any difficulty; and 
that, under the circumstances, the comparative 
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exclusion of Englishmen from these distinctions: 
in Japan was calculated to convey an impression 
certainly at variance with the sentiments of the 
Japanese Government. Since then, six British 
subjects have been decorated, viz., the three 
gentlemen mentioned above, and Mr, W. H. 
Stone, of the Telegraph Department ; Mr. A. S. 
Aldrich, of the Railway Department; and Mr. P. 
Osborn, of the Kanagawa Kencho. 


Our telegraphic news includes an announce- 
ment of maritime disaster which involves the 
loss of over 200 lives and a valuable ship 
and cargo, amongst the latter being fifty 
thousand dollars in specie. We recently pub- 
lished paragraphs from Hongkong papers refer- 
ting to the extraordinary disappearance of the 
Hwai-yuen, which sailed from Shanghai on the 
28th ult., for Hongkong, and had not been 
heard of up to our latest advices from that port 
dated 12th inst. The Hwa/-yuen, Captain 
Wilson, was a steamer of the China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Company, of 984 tons re- 
gister, and for some years past has been running 
regularly on the Shanghai-Hongkong-Canton 
line. She last left Hongkong for the North on 
the 2oth ult., and left Shanghai for the South on 
the 28th, having on board $50,000 in specie 
belonging to the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, about 150 Chinese pas- 
sengers, and a numerous crew, and when 
only one day out, off Yuesan, which is not 
far from Chusan, struck a rock and filled and 
sank so rapidly that there was only time to 
get out two lifeboats, one of which capsized. 
Whether the few Chinese who were saved to tell 
the story were in the second lifeboat or not does 
not appear, but it would seem that all on board 
were lost except five Chinese. There would be 
six or seven Europeans on board, as the deck 
officers and engineers in this company's ships 
are foreigners, the crew being Chinese. 


Many doubts have been expressed with regard to 
the prospects of colonization in Yezo, for though 
the place offers many attractions to immigrants, 
the nature of the agriculture it requires is said 
to be distasteful to Japanese settlers. It is to 
be observed, nevertheless, that the number of 
persons proceeding thither augments every year. 
This was notably the case during 1883, when, 
it is stated, Hakodate Prefecture alone contri- 
buted 738 colonists. 





A novet petition has been presented to the 
French Government. The petitioners pray 
to be delivered from “un vacarme super- 
lativement inutile, arbitraire, et impertinent.” 
One of them explains the case thus :—‘ My 
physicians had given me over. I could find no 
peace from my sufferings except during a few 
moments of slumber just before day-break. 
But I had reckoned without the clocks. Scarcely 
had the first beneficent sensation of rest come 
upon me, when the striking of a clock roused 
me with a shock. As if one did not suffice, 
another chimed in, and soon, heaven knows how 
many were clattering and clanging. Heaven 
knows, too, how many other unfortunates were - 
suffering like myself, and how many are still 
suffering. It hurts me when I think, every 
morning, at the first stroke of five o'clock, of all 
the miserable folks who may be writhing, un- 
pitied, on their beds of torture in the vicinity of 
some inexorable clock.” Another petitioner 
declares that he has seen, in the streets, the very 
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dogs protesting against the nuisance, and almost 
driven mad, as their paroxisms of barking 
showed, by the “frisson épileptique des cloches.” 
Anyone who can honestly laugh at these peti- 
tioners must be a person exceptionally blessed 
as to his nervous system. 


REFERRING to the report of the British Board of 
Trade of its proceedings under the Weights and 
Measures Act of 1878 for the year, Pradstreet's 
remarks that one of the most interesting points 
in the report is that relative to the comparison 
recently made of the English standard of length 
(yard No. 1) with the United States standard 
(yard No. 57). The examination was made by 
Prof. C. S. Peirce, of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, who went to London for 
that purpose, in June last, on behalf of Prof. F. 
E. Hilgard, who has charge of the Bureau of 
Weights and Measures at Washington, The 
result is curious as showing the extreme degree 
of accuracy attained in mechanical instruments 
in modern times. After a large number of 
comparisons made with all possible care, it was 
found that at 62° F. the United States standard 
was longer than the one deposited at the office 
of the Standard's Department by .00022 of an 
inch. The accuracy of the standard kilogram 
in the British office was also tested by com- 
parison with the French standard, and was found 
to be 2.0178 milligrams, or .03047 of a grain 
avoirdupois, too light. Among the new mea- 
sures referred to in the report, those for the 
measurement of mechanical and electrical 
energy are deserving of particular mention, 
though it appears that no practical meter 
capable of use in commerce and daily life has 
as yet reccived official sanction. 





Tue Horonai Coal Mine is an example of a 
Japanese enterprise crippled by causes which 
ought to be easily capable of remedy. The 
present out-put of the mine is only about twenty 
thousand tons per annum, not because its 
capabilities of production are limited, but because 
the local demand does not require a larger 
supply than that quantity. All that is needed, 
however, is that the coal should be better known. 
Access to the mine, which is situated in the 
province of Ishikari, Hokkaido, has now been 
rendered easy by the construction of a railway, 
but the coal, having to compete with that of 
Karatsu, and other varieties of established repu- 
tation, is naturally slow to make its way. From 
what we have been able to learn its quality is 
excellent, and very satisfactory results are ob- 
tained by using it with due regard to its 
properties. Coal, like everything else, has its 
peculiarities, and to burn it profitably these must 
be consulted. There is a coal whose ashes and 
dust cake and solidify into hard masses, which 
will effectually choke the fire unless ventilation 
is promoted by constant stirring. On the other 
hand, there is a coal which does not thus soli- 
dify, and if this variety be unnecessarily stirred, 
the consequence is that it falls, unconsumed, 
through the bars of the grate. Horonai coal is 
of the latter sort. Its clinker is very small, and 
when it is used in stoves or ordinary grates, it 
may be left to burn itself out comparatively 
undisturbed. Its heat-producing power is very 
high ; it gives off alight smoke, and as it con- 
tains hardly any trace of sulphur, and leaves very 
little ash, its wearing effects upon the interior of 
the furnace are trifling. In Sapporo stoves 
burning this coal are said to require a minimum 
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of cleaning, as it is found that the fire may be 
continually replenished without removing the 
ashes. We learn that several steamers have 
tested the quality of the coal and reported on it 
favorably. For the information of the public 
we re-produce three of these report 


Report oF a TrtAt or Horonat Coat tn H.B.M.’s 
Guxpoar “ZEPHYR.” 




















uorexat, — [watsn rerxpans 
No. of Hours? ran osso] 7 7 
Expenditure .. 42 cwt. 35, cwt. 
Speed attained... ns., 8 knots 8 knots 
Gonaummon of Goaien] 3.45‘ Ths. | 3 Ibs; 
Quantity of Smoke 2 to 5 1 to 2 
Percentage of Ash | ot % Lats S/o 
REMARKS, 


At the expiration of the run, the fires were very dirty, the 
fire bars being covered with clinkers and ashes. The E Aa 
and ash left by burning this coal is much lighter than that 
produced by Welsh Coal, the mean weight of a bucket of 
Clinker from Horonai Coal, being zolbs.. against  3sibs. 
Welsh. The smoke was heavy on first firing, but quickly 
cleared. 1 consider this a fair coal being superior to Taka- 
shima, though inferior to Welsh. 


(Signed) 
August 21st, 1883. 


G. N. A. POLLARD, 
Lieutenant and Commander. 


REPORT oF A TRIAL OF Horonat COAL IN THE 
“Kosuce MARU,” 











No. of Hours run sss] $ 8 
Expenditure 6.25 tons 7 tons 
Speed attained o knots | 0 knots 

oon of Coal’ PT 376 Ibs. | 3.09 Ibs. 
Percenta ath | 








A REMARKS. 
In trying Horonai Coal, I have found it to be a very good 

steaming coal with a small percentage of ash as compared 

with Karatsu; the consumption is also less; the smoke 

from this coal is lighter than from Karatsu or Takashima. 

T consider this coal equal to good English coal. 

J. Natsarrn, Chief Engineer. 


Report or a Triar or Horonat Coat 1N Tokio Bay 






























1N H.LJ.Mvs “ RAIDEN K. 
and Time 1e) 388 Ibs. 4oo Ibs. 
Gauge represents J| 52 minutes | 1 h. 20 m. 
mption and speed per A 
ans Renia ba | | 500 Ibs. 
piaren | 5} knots 
re during the Trial | 
Percentage of Ash | 
Pressure 14 Ibs. 

















+ Density of Boiler Water at 200° average a 
mperature of Condensed Water. oe 
mperature of Feed average... Z 61° 

['emperature of Fire Room ` 96? 
Temperature of NOR iais 69° 


Remarks on Karatsu Coal are extracts from the Log Book 
and are not actually trialled. 

The Horonai Coal, as mentioned in the above table, we 
believe to be a very suitable steaming coal, its smoke being 
light, its heat violent, and having no property of solidifying. 

(Signed) HIRATSUKA Gino, 
Dai Ki Kan shi “ Raiden Kan.” 





extraordinary series of games at billiards has 
just been concluded at Paris. It is understood 
that it is the French game that has been played. 
The final heat “for the championship” was 
between Schæffer and Vignaux, and was witnessed 
by a large crowd. Before play commenced 
Schæffer announced that, whatever the issue, he 
challenged Vignaux to playa new game with 
cushions only, the points and stake to be the same 
as in the present match with him. Rudolph, 
who played some exhibition games last year in 
Yokohama, challenged the winner of the present 
game to play a similar match withhim. Vignaux 
accepted Schæffer's challenge ; but Scheffer did 
not answer Rudolph’s challenge. Vignaux began 
the play with a run of 62. Scheffer than began 
to make up the ground lost the previous day, and 
maderuns of 164 and 156, reaching a total of 
615; Vignaux having made 237. At this point 
there was an intermission. When the game was 











resumed Schæffer made runs of 69, 47, 72 and 
81; Vignaux made runs of 110 and 76. Vig- 





naux finally won, leaving Scheffer 124 behind. 
Vignaux played twenty-eight times; Scheffer 
twenty-seven times. At the conclusion of the 
match Vignaux was loudly cheered. 





Mucu as has been said about the remarkable 
cheapness of cremation in Japan, it would appear 
that the compulsory practice of that habit bears 
somewhat severely on the poorer classes. Our 
readers are probably aware that within a certain 
area of the city of Tokiyo no interments are 
permitted unless the body has been previously 
reduced to ashes. This area of prohibition— 
encircled by a red line on the map, and hence 
designated shubiki-uchi—includes many temples 
whose parisihoners have inherited there burial 
places used by generations of their people, but 
now virtually closed to all who cannot afford to 
defray the cost of cremation. The temples in 
their turn, suffer by the veto, inasmuch as no 
inconsiderable portion of their income is derived 
from donations received on account of masses 
for the dead or tendance of the tombs. A joint 
petition was accordingly addressed, some short 
time back, to the authorities, praying that the 
prohibition might be relaxed, and we learn from 
the vernacular press that this petition has been 
favorably considered to the extent of designating 
certain places in the suburbs where interments 

ill be permitted without cremation. The neces- 
sity for this change is decidedly to be regretted. 


Our readers may remember a story, the details 
of which we published some time ago, to the 
effect that the English Vice-Consul at Kertch 
was the head and promoter of a piratical asso- 
ciation, and that, being pursued by the Russian 
police, he had escaped to Constantinople in a 
bale of goods. It would appear that this won- 
derful tale was an invention of somebody con- 
nected with the Central News organization, for 
it is now denounced as a falsehood from begin- 
ning to end. Mr. Colledge, the gentleman 
whose romantic adventures were made the 
subject of such ingenious fabrications, has 
instituted legal proceedings against the papers 
which published the statement, and it is expected 
that he will recover heavy damages. ` 








Tue Whitehall Review tells the following 
singularly inaccurate story :—“ About five years 
ago the Japanese Government commenced to 
build an imperial palace in the European style 
at their capital, Tokio. Unfortunately the site 
chosen for it did not afford a good foundation, 
and when the building was one storey high it 
fell down. An English architect was then sent 
for, and since that time the building has gone 
on satisfactorily, being now on the eve of com- 
pletion. One wing is to be the residence of 
Prince Arisugawa, and will be devoted on State 
occasions to the entertainment of distinguished 
Europeans. It is being fitted up in great luxury. 
The style of the furniture is French, but the 
larger part of the order has been made in 
London by the well-known house of Jackson 
and Graham. This firm has furnished the ball- 
room, in which the furniture is in Louis XVI. 
style, superbly carved, and covered with a very 
fine white silk brocade, which has been specially 
manufactured in Spitalfields. ‘The grand piano, 
built by another eminent London firm, is a very 
fine instrument. Thè case is an enamelled 
white-and-gold one, and there is a charming 
little music cabinet to match, The private 
dining-room is furnished with light oak richly 
carved, and the curtains are of peach-coloured 
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silk. There also is one sitting-room, furnished 
with decorated satin-wood, and another with 
carved mahogany. A boudoir is resplendent 
with marqueterie, with the chairs in rich silk, 
very tastefully trimmed. There are two ebonised 
bookcases, with carved panels, in which the 
details are so refined and the execution so per- 
fect that they are almost more fit for an exhibi- 
tion or art museum than for a private residence. 
But emperors are privileged persons, and can 
afford to combine splendour with comfort.” 





* 
* 
It is certainly true that about five years ago, 
the Japanese Government commenced to build 
an Imperial Palace in European style, but it is 
not true that when the building was one storey 
high it fell down. No part of the building ever 
fell down. A crack appeared in one of the 
arches, and it was then determined to build else- 
where. The Whitehall Review speaks as though 
this accident occurred under Japanese architects, 
but the fact is that an English architect was 
engaged on the work from the commencement. 
His place was subsequently taken by another 
gentleman, but the building has not “gone on 
satisfactorily” since then, for the simple reason 
that it has not gone on at all. There seems to 
have been some insuperable difficulty in deter- 
mining whether an European or a Japanese style 
should be adopted, and we do not know that a 
decision has yet been arrived at. Meanwhile, 
Prince Arisugawa’s palace, a building quite dis- 
tinct and more than a mile away from the site of 
the Emperor's palace, is fast approaching com- 
petion under the able direction of Mr. J. Conder. 
The furniture referred to by the Whrtehall 
Review is doubtless for the Prince's use. 


* 





We extract from the S/. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat, the following interesting notes on the 
Chinese quarter of San Francisci 


The Chinese and their Chinatown are of unending 
interest to the visitors from the East, and the streets, 
the stores, the theaters and restaurants of the Chinese 
quarter of San Francisco are always well dotted with 
wondering and curious white people. During the 
Knights Templar conclave, Chinatown was uncom- 
fortably full of white people, and special perform. 
ances were given at the ‘theaters, from which 
Celestials were excluded. The law and authority of 
this alien settlement is exercised by the Chinese Con- 
sul, who occupies three houses on Clay Street Hill, 
and floats the Imperial yellow flag of his country from 
the roof-top. Colonel F. A. Bee, who is the American 
Secretary of this Consulate, is to all purposes the chief 
one in authority there, and receives visi 
office, where some Chinamen are always assembled to 
relate their wrongs, make oath to legal documents, or 
have passports made out for their return to “ big 
China.” Colonel Bee is a tall, benevolent looking 
man, greatly resembling Secretary Folger, and his 
white whiskers and kindly voice are enough to make 
him a refuge for any one in trouble. Except in special 
cases, few see the noble mandarins to whom the Em- 

eror has given the charge of this Consulate, and all 

usiness is dispatched by the American Secretary and 
his interpreters. Through the kindness of Colonel 
Bee we were permitted to meet Mrs. Ching Ling, wife 
of the Chinese Vice Consul at New York, and several 
ladies of the higher and most exclusive circles of 
Chinatown. Mrs. Ching Ling we found to bea tall, 
slender, and rather stately dame, who trotted into her 
parlor on feet not quite three inches long. Her hair 
was dressed in a most elaborate manner, decorated 
with jade and gold ornaments and a bunch of pink 
chrysanthemums. Her eyebrows were shaved to their 
arching lines on her forehead, and the brightest blush 
of rouge covered either cheek, shading up over the 
eyelids and temples. Her lips were colored a deep 
red, and her ears were hung with large gold and jade 
earrings. She wore the loose trousers and blouse of 
dark blue silk, and when she had minced in on her 
poor little feet she greeted us with two or three prettily 
accented English words of greeting, and gave us the 
limp handshake appropriate to the woman of fashion 
all over the world, Mr, Ching Ling had a strange mix. 
ture of womanly dignity and childlike simplicity about 
her, and through her interpreter_we carried on quite a 
conversation, her funny little children clinging to her 
knees and watching us with their slant eyes all the 
time. While we were talking to this Chinese madon- 
na, a vision appeared in the doorway in the person of 
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Mrs. Ching Chung Chow, wife of one of the rich 
merchants anda woman of most unusual beauty, Mrs. 
Ching Chung Chow is young and charming, with a 
delicate olive skin, full round eyes, as softly black as a 
fawn, and the most graceful little ways of doing every- 
thing. She chanted her dainty little English sentences 
at us, listened with the greatest interest to the jargon 
the interpreter repeated after us, and had the most 
bewitching ways of any woman I have seen in a fo 
night. While we were raving over this celestial | 
beauty, Mrs. Ching Ling’s maid set the tea tray on the | 
round ‘center table, and the hostess proceeded to offer 
us cups of tea, unattainable in any ordinary way, and 
of aquality to inspire a poet's song. The tea leaves 
that floated around in the larger cups, in which they 
were steeped, were one and two inches long, and the 
tea itself was of a delicate amber tint. Crystalized 
sugar was offered us to put in it, and thin wafers and 
dried ginger completed this unique refreshment. We 
spent a charming half hour with her, left with many 
compliments on both sides and assured Mrs. Ching 
Ling and Mrs. Ching Chung Chow that we should 
only take too much pleasure in future visits. 

In the rounds of regular sight-seeing all strangers 
go to the Grand Theater, or play house of the Donu 
Quai Yuen, where melodrama and tragedy alternately 
excite the audience to shouts of laughter and rounds 
of applause. The performance begins at 5 o'clock 
inte evening and lasts until midnight, and the his- 
torical plays often run for a week before the one drama 
completed. The actors are all brought over from 
the old country at salaries ranging from $2,000 to $6,000 
a year. At times troupes of jugglers and acrobats 
have come over for shorter engagements, and occa- 
sionally a famous singer or musician, The drama 
goes on with fine disregard of the uni nd the 
scenic accessories are so meager that much is left to 
the imagination, Women never appear on the 
Chinese stage, and their parts are taken by gifted men, 
who mince around the stage in the little foot hop and 
talk in a piping falsetto. The costumes are often of 
great richness and splendor, and some of the robes 
of superb brocades and of satin stiff with needlework 
and gold thread are worthy of places in an art museum. 
The Eastern visitors go daft over the Chinese theater 
and want to attend steadily, but to the San Franciscan 
it is the height of martyrdom to endure the constant 
accompaniment of the gong, the wooden drum and the 
one stringed fiddle, on which the orchestra play a 
wailing sort of tune that half-way resembles “ Old 
Tom Tucker” and “ There is a Happy Land.” After 
the theater comes the Hang Fah Low Restaurant, 
where the plebeians sit below stairs and the gentry 
ascend two or three tiers of kitchens to the upper 
floor, where they are seated in gilded alcoves and 
served cups of wonderful tea, accompanied by 
preserved ginger and citron and lychee nuts. Great 
banquets are given at the Hung Fah Low by the swells 
and rich merchants of Chinatown, at costs ranging from 
$350 to $200. Invitations on vermilion paper are sent 
out days beforehand, and when the circle of guests as- 
semble at the round table on the appointed evening in- 
cense sticks are burning, the board is decked and a 
native orchestra is squeaking and hammering away in 
an alcove, The Chinese are an abstemious race, and 
the table, when set for one of these great banquets, re- 
sembles a dolls’ tea party, all viands visible at the 
first course being just about enough for a schoolboy's 
lunch, A saucer of ginger, a saucer of cocoanut slices, 
a pear cut into many sections and ready to fall apart 
at a tap, a dish of lychee nuts and some queer biscuits 
filled with chopped meat and decorated exteriorly with 
parsley leaves, generally occupy the center of the table. 
A teacup and china spoon and a little thimble of a glass 
for holding the fiery rice brandy are set before each 
guest and after the courses of abalone soup, bird's 
nests and unspeakable fishes and fowls, the entertain. 
ment winds up with a whiff of opium ail round in any 
of the little alcoves that open from the dining hall. 

A celebrity among these people is their great doctor, 
Li Po Tai, who has beeen in this country nearly thirty 
years and has a larger income from his profession than 
any white practitioner in the city. Li Po Tai first had 



































the small pox and then suffered by a gas explosion, 
and in consequence hi 





s appearance is enough to make 
one’s hair stand up with fright. His patients all come 
to s office when able, and Li Po Tai sits up in a 
little den of an office overlooking the plaza and feels 
pulses all day long. He is habited in gorgeous silks 
and brocades and sits on one side of a long table, 
blinking through his narrow eyes like the incarnation 
of all wisdom. The patients are mostly white people. 
who come to him after a varied round of their own 
physicians, or at the instigation of some of his 
resurrected and enthusiastic patients. Li Po Tai rests 
the patient's elbow on a blue silk cushion and proceeds 
to feel the right pulse with his three hooked and long 
clawed fingers. He feels the right pulse to ascertain 
the condition of the brain, stomach and kidneys, and 
then grasps the left wrist to find out about the heart, 
liver and lungs. Although he knows prac ll; 
nothing of anatomy as our physicians know it, he 
makes a wonderful diagnosis of a case, He charges 
$10 a week for his services, including his medicines, 
patients either come to his office and drink the tisanes, 
or take the packages of mysterious stuff home and 
make their own hot drinks. Li Po Tai has many 
notions that puzzle and interest his patients. He 
first treats them to a severe course of antidotes for 
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quinine poison if they confess to ever having taken 
that deadly drug. He next commands them not to | 
eat shell fish or uncooked fruit, to let alone poultry, 
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fried meats, eggs, watery vegetables, all liquors and 
everything sour. For these thirty years Li Po Tai has 
made his patients drink hot water, and dyspepsia, 
cancer and tumors are his specialties. Li Po Tat is a 
shrewd old fellow, who scrapes the $10 gold pieces 
into his table drawer by the Rattul ever Sy, and his 
income from his profession is computed at more than 
$6,000 a month. Like all the gentlemen of his race, 
Li Po tai is fond of a sociable game in his few hours of 
relaxation, and this, coupled with his spirit of specula- 
tion, alone prevents him from outranking some of the 
great millionaires of the Pacific slope. The crowds of 
White men and women waiting in his office all day and 
every day, prove how profound is the faith in his skill, 
and his patients will hear to no aspersions or deroga- 
tory criticism upon this celestial Bsculapius. 

hinatown abounds in dozens of odd characters and 
celebrities, and picturesqueness and dreadful smells 
mark every foot of this older part of the city that they 
have converted into a genuine bit of Hong Kong. 
While opium haunts and gambling dens are strictly 
against the law, the special policemen will pilot people 
around to them and treat them to sights that surpass 
the evils and degradation of any great city. What 
perversity and morbid curiosity sets the Eastern 
stranger to prowling in San Francisco slums no one 
can tell, for certainly no visiting Californians ever 
ask for ‘special policemen to convoy them around the 
slums of St. Louis, or of any Eastern city. There are 
reputable and interesting things to be seen and studied 
in Chinatown, and for strangeness and picturesqueness 
it quite surpasses anything on this continent. Adjoin- 
ing the celestial there is a foreign quarter, where the 
Latin races lead their own peculiar life, and Spanish, 
French and Italian ring on the air, There are all 
sorts of foreign names, signs and sights, and at the 
funny little Tienda Mexicana there is always a collec- 
tion of dark and ginger colored senors and senoras 
eating their peppery tomales, their tortillas and 
frizoles, and accompanything them with the true vino 
and chocolate that only can be had in this one little 
place outside of Mexico. For these odd things alone 
San Francisco interests one as no other city can and 
forever holds a fascination to its brightest visitor. 

















Ax American newspaper correspondent, who 
has on several occasions shown himself to be 
possessed of peculiar facilities in Paris, pub- 
lishes a statement which, if authentic, sheds a 
new ray of light upon French diplomacy in the 
far east. He says that in the course of a recent 
conversation with M. Ferry, he asked that 
gentleman “what would be the minimum of 
the Governments demand,” when terms of 
agreement, or disagreement, with China could 
no longer he postponed. To which, M. Ferry 
gave this extremely suggestive reply :—“ I do 
not dare tell you, for, if the Chinese knew, it 
would render them too exacting.” Under or- 
dinary circumstances, it would seem that, if the 
distinguished statesman wished to keep the 
Chinese in complete ignorance of his ‘designs, 
he would not have been so confiding with a 
newspaper writer; but in this particular con- 
troversy, the French appear to have acted upon 
a theory that their Asiatic opponents could not 
possibly know or hear of anything, no matter 
how deeply it concerned them, unless it was 
absolutely forced upon their attention, In no 
other way can some of the extraordinary an- 
nouncements put forth by Paris officials be 
plausibly explained. It is well within the range 
of credibility that M. Ferry not only made the 
remark attributed to him, but made it in earnest ; 
and that China has but to maintain a persistent 
regidity of upper lip to bring the business to 
whatever conclusion she likes best. In fact, 
almost anything can be believed, excep tthat a 
sanguinary and desperate war is contemplated 
or desired by either side. Diplomacy can no 
longer keep up that pretence, at any rate. 














al of a taste for the Cha-no 
Fu ceremonials seems to have extended even to 
the precincts of the Palace. We learn that a 
new tea pavilion has been erected within the 
enclosure of the Imperial Park at Aoyama, and 
that the last details of furniture and decoration 
having been completed, His Majesty the Em- 
peror proposes to hold an inaugural chaseki’ 
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there on the 21st instant. Lovers of Japanese 
art will have welcomed with pleasure the evi- 
dences of this growing disposition to reverence 
the canons of old times, but it must be con- 
fessed that the consequences are not every- 
thing one could desire from an economical 
point of view. The rage for pictures and 
utensils by the old masters has become so 
great that an Indian-ink sketch of the Sung 
period commands a thousand pen, and a 
cup of the most approved workmanship and 
authenticity is scarcely less valuable. Con- 
sidering the fabulous prices paid for antiquities 
and works of art by European and American 
connoisseurs, there is; perhaps, nothing to 
marvel at in the rates now ruling in Japan, but 
we suspect that the Finance Minister's railway 
bonds would be more rapidly taken up were it 
not for the competition of these new attractions. 
Tue old feudal notion that everything excep- 
tionally fine or beautiful appertains to the ruling 
classes, still finds expression, from time to time, 
after a fashion not, perhaps, wholly disinterested. 
We read in a vernacular newspaper that one 
Matsu-Saburo, a farmer, residing in the village of 
Shichinobe, Awomori Prefecture, imported from 
England, some years ago, a sire whose progeny 
out of a native mare is just now arriving at 
maturity. The colt is said to be something 
quite out of the common. Its height is four 
feet and a half, its hoofs are like adamant, ils 
skin like velvet, its points perfect, and its coun- 
tenance indicates the possession of all the equine 
virtues. Farmer Saburo, concluding that such 
a splendid steed does not become a person of 
his humble station, has petitioned the local 
authorities to move for its transfer to the Im- 
perial stables, and the matter is now receiving 
due consideration. We trust the worthy hus- 
bandman’s project will be successful. 


Tue N.C. Daily News publishes the follow- 
ing:—“A remarkable story reaches us from 
Canton, according to which a servant in the em- 
ploy of a foreign firm in Hongkong has been 
arrested by the officers of P‘éng Yi-lin, carried 
before the Admiral at Canton, and decapitated. 
It seems that the famous pirate of T‘ai-chou, 
Huang Chin-man, recently tendered his alleg 

ance to P‘éng, and was appointed by him to 
cruise about the Cantonese waters in search of 
smugglers and pirates. Among many junks 
captured by the ex-pirate were two, on board of 
which were found six foreigners, said to be 
Frenchmen, and a quantity of arms and ammuni- 
tion. The Chinese crews of these junks were 
taken before Admiral P‘éng and questioned, 
when they stated that the junks were owned 
and the men employed by the compradore of 
Soey-che (Arnhold, Karberg & Co.) at Hong- 
kong. Orders were at once issued for the 
arrest of the compradore, whose name is Chén; 
but when the officers arrived at 
they found that Chén was away, upon which 
they arrested the second compradore and brought 
him before P‘éng Yü-lin. The facts elicited from 
the prisoner corroborated the story told by the 
crews of the junks, but showed that he himself 
had no ownership in the boats. Nevertheless 
the unfortunate man was condemned to death, 
and decapitated on the spot. The deceased was 
formerly in the employ of Messrs. Russell & Co. 
at Shanghai. The senior compradore, Chén, is 
stated to be still at large; but all his family are 
under arrest as hostages. The charge against 
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him is one of high treason, in abetting the ene- 
mies of China, We are not prepared to vouch 
for the truth of this story, but it comes to us 
from a fairly reliable Chinese source.”"—Our 
contemporary rightly dubs the above a “ re- 
markable story ;” from inquiries we have made, 
we are able to say that itis a pure romance, 
with but the faintest, if any, foundation. The 
man said to have been decapitated is still alive 
A good many tales 





and at large in Canton. 
equally devoid of truth are just now current 
among the natives at Canton —Darly Press. 











No small degree of mystery seems to attend the 
movements of the Korean Commissioners, or 
voys, who recently visited the United States. 
Various reports have appeared in the American 
newspapers, to the effect that the cost of the ex- 
pedition had been miscalculated, and that the 
visitors, not to put too fine a point upon it, were 
excessively “hard up.” There has been no 
indication of unkindness or discourtesy in these 
allusions, but the alleged fact has been recorded, 
together with other current news. It has been 
distinctly stated that efforts have been made by the 
Koreans, or on their behalf, to raise consider- 











able sums of money; but these assertions have | 





been generally followed by prompt denial 
The latest authoritative intelligence concerning 
the party is the unexpected announcement that 
they left New York on the rst of December in 
the steamship Zrenfon; the United States 
Government having undertaken to convey them 
home in a national vessel. They will come by 
way of the Suez Canal, and the nton will 
stop at Marseilles for two months, to enable 
them to look at Paris and London. This is a 
partial repetition of the plan pursued when the 
first Japanese delegation to Western shores 
a. The Shdgun’s representatives 




















visited Ameri 
were carried from Yokohama to Panama in the 
Powhatan, and from Aspinwall to Washington 
in the Roanoke ; and were brought back, we be- 
lieve, in another ship. In their case, however, 
no lack of funds was apparent, They spent 
money profusely, and made lavish presents 
wherever they went. They availed themselves 
of the means of transportation offered them, 
partly because of their ignorance of all foreign 
matters, but chiefly because there was no other 
way for them to travel with comfort and pro- 
priety. Very possibly the Koreans sail in the 
Trenton because they, likewise, find that course 
the most becoming and convenient. The 
gestion of impecuniosity may be the 
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of rumors. 





Mr. Grapstoxe’s prerogative of conferring 
complimentary dignities is subject to occasional 
embarrassments, if we may credit the stories 
now circulating in London, respecting the grant 
of a baronetcy to the Premier's physician and 
friend, Dr. Andrew Clark. The lack of perfect 
harmony between the First Lord of the Treasury 
and his Royal Mistress is too old a story to re- 
quire reticent treatment, and it appears to be 
pretty well authenticated that Her Majesty ex- 
hibited, for a time, a strenuous opposition to the 
bestowal of this particular distinction. The 
Queen's ostensible objection was that no prece- 
dent existed for creating a medical baronet, 


unless the recipient of the favour had acted as| 


a resident Court physician ; but the fact is 
generally admitted that Her Majesty dislikes to 
surrender the theory that she is the actual, as 
well as the nominal, fountain of all honours to 
be enjoyed byher subjects. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
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tact, in affairs of this kind, was perhaps prefer- 
able to the present Prime Minister's matter-of- 
fact procedure. The late Conservative chieftain 
jalways obtained what he wanted, yet never 
‘allowed it to appear, at least to his Sovereign, 
[that he was anything more than an instrument 
|for the exercise of the Royal bounty. In the 
case of Dr. Clark, Mr. Gladstone insisted on 
| carrying his point, and, of course, no impedi- 
| ment could stand in the way of his positively 
[expressed determination ; but the relations be- 
tween himself and the Throne are not likely to 
| be improved by the incident, and the purveyors 
| Of personal literature have found opportunity of 
| circulating gossip to an amount, and of a quality 
| not altogether agreeable to contemplate. 
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| Questions concerning the adjustment of a 
nity of much higher grade than that of Dr. 
Clark’s are said to perplex the Ministry at this 
|moment, although in this instance no objection 
jon the part of the Sovereign is expected to arise. 
|T hat the Marquis of Lorne should receive some 
appropriate acknowledgment of his service as 
Viceroy of the Canadian Dominion, is fairly 
within the established order of things, and it is 
‘also obvious that the possession of some definite 
rank in his own person would lessen the still 
existing anomaly of a Princess wedded to a 
| commoner ;—for a commoner Lord Lorne is, in 
| spite of his prospects as elder son of the Duke 
‘of Argyll. But there are difficulties which the 
| devotees of Conservatism and the guardians of 
| the laws of precedence confess themselves un- 
lable to solve. To make a baron of the ex- 
| Viceroy would be an insufficient elevation for 
‘the occasion, and yet to give him any higher 
rank in the British peerage would be to assure 
him a social and official superiority over his 
| father. For all his greatness and power when 
his “ foot is on his native heath,” the Duke, 
sitting in the House of Lords, is a mere baron. 
|In the highlands his name is Argyll, but at 
| Westminster it is only Sundridge. Of all the 
noblemen who hold the title of duke in any part 
[of Britain, His Grace of Argyll is the most 
| poorly endowed as a peer of the United King- 
dom. No other Scottish duke falls below the 
grade of earl in the House of Lords. The 
Marquis (by courtesy) of Lorne might be dig- 
nified by a high Scotch title without interfering 
with his father’s precedence, but his labours 
as Canadian Viceroy were of national signi- 
ficance, and could not be aptly rewarded 
by the bestowal of a sectional rank. Looking 
at the puzzle from a great distance, it ap- 
pears that the awkwardness might be over- 
come by converting the present dukedom into 
a dukedom of Great Britain, and giving to 
the son a minor, though sufficiently exalted, 
position in the same peerage. It is true that the 
existing order of ducal precedence might be in 
some measure confused by this arrangement,— 
and Their Graces of Great Britain are under- 
stood to be tenacious of privileges,—but the 
Scotch dukes rank, we believe (according to 
the date of their patents) above all excepting 
those of English creation prior to the Duke of 
Portland ; and under any circumstances the just 
claim of the House of Argyll to a loftier grade 
in the Lords than that of baron, could not well 
be disputed. It would be difficult for any of 
his six Scotch equals, one of whom has three 
dukedoms centred in his individual person, to 
show a more valid right to the highest degree of 
the peerage, from a historic, political, or social 
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point of view. On his own account, too, the 
Duke merits consideration from a Ministry led 
by Mr. Gladstone, or from any Liberal Ministry, 
for that matter. Some inquiry has been raised 
as to the colour of Lord Lorne’s politics,—on 
what ground, we are unable to discover. He 
certainly sat for Argyllshire, in the House of 
Commons, as a Liberal, and it need not be 
taken for granted that his Vice-regal experience 
has turned him into a Conservative. But, 
granting the possibility of so thorough a change, 
the addition of a single vote to the heavy 
Opposition majority in the Lords could not be a 
matter of much concern; besides which, the 
circumstances of the case are such as to allow 
no weight to party considerations. It is more 
than possible, therefore, that the late Viceroy, 
who is now Marquis by tacit consent, may pre- 
sently become an earl, or better, by legal inves- 
titure, and start an independent line of his own. 
But even then, the most important consequence 
of his Canadian career may probably be the 
advancement of the head of the Campbells to 
a titular station which—as such things go— 
has long been due to this eminent family, and 
the reasons for withholding which are not easy 
to understand. 


. 
Tuar strange social scandal which has so stirred 
the curibsity of Parisian upper circles, is entering 
upon its final phase. On the 28th of November, 
the Deputy for Marseilles and his wife appeared 
before the Ninth Chamber of the Seine Tribunal 
to prosecute an agent of secret- police, by name 
Morin, for conspiracy and defamation of charac- 
ter. Morin was supposed to be an agent of the 
former Countess Osmont, now Madame Lenor- 
mand, a lady whose foible was to convict her 
husband of inconstancy, and who, for this 


purpose, employed the secret police to collect) 


evidence against him. M. Lenormand may 
be a Lothario, or he may be a Hippolytus, 
but unfortunately for the elucidation of this 
uncertainty, his accusers selectel a virtuous 
lady as the pretended object of his some-time 
gallantry, and the immediate consequences were 
flourishings of revolvers, slappings of faces, and 
other amenities which attracted some attention. 
Cited before the ‘Tribunal and questioned by the 
President, Morin declared that he had frequently 
gone with M. Clerget, the director of the agency 
to which he belonged, to seek information from 






the inmates of a house inhabited by the family | 


of Mlle. Royannez, now the wife of the De- 
puty for Marseilles, M. Clovis-Hugues. “The 
director,” said Morin, “ generally conducted the 
enquiries himself, One day Mme. Corbillon, 
door-keeper of the house where the Royannez 
family live, told Clerget, in my presence, that 
Mile. Royannez’ relations with M. Lenormand 
had been of a questionable character. That 
they used to exchange amourois glances, and 
that, one day, she, the door-keeper, hąd sur- 
prised them in one another's arms on the stairs. 
She added that M. Lenormand used generally 
to visit Mademoiselle by climbing in through a 
window. As for me,” concluded Morin, “I 
only repeated what I heard. The whole story 
came from Mme. Corbillon.” The next witness 
was a journalist. He, too, had interviewed the 
door-keeper, and learned from her that she held 
Mdme. Clovis-Hugues in the highest esteem, and 
had never uttered a word of aspersion against 
her. Mme. Corbillon herself was now called. 
She was an indignant witness, and delivered 
herself as follows :—“ I received a visit from M. 
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Clerget, who asked me questions about all the 
inmates of the house in the rwe de la Pompe. 
He spoke specially of Mlle. Royannez, and said 
that she had formerly been the mistress of M. 
Lenormand. I protested. M. Clerget declared 
he had his facts from M. Lenormand, who was 
a friend of his. ‘If M. Lenormand told you 
such a story,’ I replied, ‘he is an imbecile, for 
the whole thing is an infamy.’” Next came up 
for examination a shopman. He said that 
Morin gave him a dinner, one day, and then 
took him to M., Clerget, who said :—" We want 
you to help us. There is a foolish old woman, 
jealous of her husband, and anxious to be 
separated from him. To further her plans we 
want you to come and tell the Commissioner of 
Police that you have seen M. Lenormand kiss 
Mlle. Royannez, In exchange for this evidence 
I will give you 5o francs.” The witness then 
went on to explain that, not venturing to refuse 
directly, he pretended to be drank, and so 
obtained his congé. A gardener gave evidence 
to the effectthat Mdme. Lenormand had promised 
him money if he would declare before a magis- 
trate that he had seen M. Lenormand and Mlle. 
Royannez exchange glances from the gardens 
of their respective houses. The man pointed 
out that the wall between the gardens was 
too high for this amusement, but Mdme. Lenor- 
mand replied, “you can say they stood on 
ladders ;” at which the other burst out laughing 
and the ex-Countess went off in a pet. M. Lenor- 
mand himself was called, finally. His evidence 
was short but of an impressive character. Asked 
whether he had ever had relations with Mlle. 
Royannez, he replied, in a loud, distinct voic 
“I have never in my life seen Mlle. Royannez 
until to-day.” It need scarcely be added that 
the case was sent up for trial, and that Paris is 
| very indignant about the existence of such social 
abuses in the centre of civilization and refinement. 











One of the symptoms of industrial activity in 
modern times is the development of disputes 
between workmen and employers. Italy, dis- 
covering this, is about to establish a “ council of 
Prud'hommes” after the examples of France, 
Germany, England, and Austria. In France 
such a council, the members of which are elected 
by a combined vote of masters and men, has 
existed since 1806 ; in Germany, since 1809 ; in 
England, since 1865; and in Austria, since 1869. 
Troubles about wages, hours of labour, and 
similar matters, though from time immemorial 
they have led to terrible disturbances of the 
public peace, are obviously subjects beyond the 
intelligent cognizance of common law. Their 
consideration by a mixed tribunal of employers 
and employed is at once a rational and effective 
device. In proof of its efficiency we may quote 
the case of France, where, during a space of ten 
years, no less than 184,514 tradal disputes were 
settled by the conseil des prud'hommes. In 
Italy, the draft of a law providing for a similar 
council has just been submitted to Parliament. 
The details of the proposal are that the college 
of Prud'hommes shall consist of from 12 to 16 
members, elected half by employers and half by 
employed. The president of the Council and 
the Vice-President are to be nominated by the 
Minister of Justice, and chosen from a list of 
The 





candidates drawn up by the civil tribunal 
college will include a bureau of conciliation and 
a tribunal of arbiters. The bureau of concilia- 
tion is to act as a Court of First Instance. Like 
the tribunal of arbiters, its functions will be to 
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adjudicate upon questions about salary; about 
the price of labour, executed or in course of 
execution ; about hours of labour, special con- 
tracts, faulty work, indemnities, and so forth. 
The judgments of the tribunal of arbiters are to 
be without appeal up to awards of 150 francs, 
For election purposes two lists of voters, one of 
employers, the other of employed, will be pre- 
pared by a parochial junta; and the persons 
borne upon these lists will elect their representa- 
tives. ‘The qualifications for voting will be an 
age of twenty-five or upwards, and ‘the previous 
exercise of some industry or art during a period 
of at least five years. Any expenses incurred, 
in excess of the income of the college, will be 
borne by the parishes concerned. Workmen 
serving in the college, will be entitled, during 
session, to receive compensation equal to the 
amount of their ordinary pay. How many v 
tions might be removed from the course of trade 
in Japan, if a mixed college of foreign and 
Japanese merchants could be formed on lines 
similar to those mapped out by the Italian 
Minister ! 








Tue Kankiyo Fumpo, a Korean journal, pub- 
lished fortnightly in Séul, has the following :— 
Since March of last year (1882), more than fifty 
Korean youths have been sent to Japan to be 
educated. Most of them are staying at the 
Kei-o-gi-jiku, where they receive the benefit of 
an Occidental education in common with six or 
seven hundred Japanese students. A special 
building has been assigned to the Korean 
students, and every care taken tc ensure their 
well-being. Some of them are studying foreign 
languages and political economy, while others 
devote their attention to sericulture and agricul- 
tural sciences. Nota few have graduated from this 
establishment and joined the Imperial Military 
College for officers (Rikugun-shikan-gakko). 











Tunere is, in Japanese cities, a class of tradesmen 
called Ae‘dsuka?, whose business may be suc- 
cintly described by saying that they deal in 
whatever they can get. These individuals have 
been somewhat harshly designated receivers of 
stolen goods, but the epithet does them an in- 
justice in so far that they sometimes indulge in 
the luxury of legitimate commerce also. The 
latter fact makes it a little difficult to bring the 
Keidzukai within the sphere of any legislation 
framed wholly to suit dishonest traffic, and it 
would appear that the authorities have hitherto 
been somewhat chary of meting out to them the 
treatment their courses merit. Recently, how- 
ever, there have been enacted a series of regula- 
tions (Aobulsu-shé-tort-shimari-jéret), the gist 
of which is that the Xeidzukai are obliged to 
keep the police au courant of all their transac- 
tions, and that whatever purchases they conclude 
without notifying the stations in their ward, are 
regarded as illicit transactions. As might have 
been expected, these provisions, even in prospect, 
prove exceedingly inconvenient from the A’e/dsu- 
kaťs point of view: so much so, indeed, that in the 
two wards of Shiba and Kanda alone, upwards of 
twenty flourishing followers of the receiver's pro- 
fession have been obliged to put up the shutters, 
while of the thirty thousand persens hitherto 
similarly engaged, it is expected that twelve or 
thirteen thousand will try some other trade. 
It is intolerable that in these hard times official 
meddling should have the effect of cramping 
industries already nearly paralyzed. This is a 
matter which might well be taken up by philan- 
thropic journalists. Indeed, we recommend the 
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unfortunate Xe‘dzukai to carry their complaints 
to Yokohama. Having regard to the sympathy 
and support which the profession of bath-house 
girl with ¢/ cw/eras received from certain official 
and unofficial members of the foreign community 
last summer, the receivers of stolen goods, if 
they stated their case deftly, might, not extrava- 
gantly, hope to find themselves championed by 
a couple of newspapers and, perhaps, a Consul- 


General. 
eee 


A FINE, full-fledged example of the unblushing 
development of the feminine intellect of Boston, 
Massachusetts, is given by one of the priestesses 
of that cult, in a description of young Robert 
Browning's work as a sculptor in Paris, and of 
the intensely realistic methods by which he at- 
tains his results. The artist has recently illu- 
strated, in clay, the legend of Dryope beloved 
by Apollo, and has chosen the moment when 
the god, transformed into a Python, envelops 
the Princess in his complicated folds. The 
fair Bostonian who tells the readers of a leading 
American newspaper all about it, intensifies her 
narrative with a minuteness of detail which 
leaves little opportunity for the imagination to 
go astray, From her portrayal of the scene, we 
are led to infer that Apollo made a reptile of 
himself, because the shape afforded more un- 
restrained facilities for hugging than that of 
any creature known to natural history, not 
excepting the bear. A snake can embrace all 
the way from his head to his tail,—which not 
even a swan can do ;—which proves the supe- 
riority of Apollo’s intelligence to that of Jupiter; 
in this species of adaptive transformation. 
This, however, is not directly set forth by the 
lady correspondent. What she does say, re- 
specting the ecstatic realization of the myth, is 
told in language which strives more ingeniously 
to preserve a delicate balance than ever Blondin 
strove to keep himself from tumbling into the 
Niagara rapids. Whether the balance is pre- 
served, after all, we will not presume to decide ; 
but here is the description : 


The girl stands there, proud and graceful in her nude 
beauty, while round her the Python coils, rearing his 
head almost to the level of her lips. Does she feel his 
divinity, and tremble at the knowledge of his power ? 
Her head is slightly thrown back—her proud eyes still 
refuse him, but her full lips seem almost ready.to be 
won. In one moment more you can see she will have 
surrendered, heart and soul. It is a most happily 
chosen instant. All terror has been charmed away by 
dawning love ; yet maiden pride still holds the beautiful 
form erect, still shines from the not quite consenting 
eyes. j 

After getting safely ashore at the conclusion of 
this passage (to keep up the tiġht-rope figure), 
we might suppose the fair correspondent content 
with her achievement, and willing to rest without 
risking another repetition of a next-to-impossible 
feat. But she undauntedly essays the still more 
perilous flight of delineating the sculptor's pro- 
cesses, and presenting a view of the model—or 
models, for the snake must he counted as one— 
during the progress of the work. In this per- 
formance she might be rivalled in style by 
Théophile Gautier or Ernest Feydeau, but in 
courage by nobody, excepting perhaps Mr. 
Mallock. Her readers are informed exactly how 
she “ saw the model, with the great live snake 
coiling around her.” It appears that a genuine 
Python had been obtained from the Antwerp 
Museum of Natural History, and that Adèle, 
the model, ‘was very fond of the serpent.” At 
first she was afraid “to pose, thus snake-em- 
braced,” but she gradually conceived a singular 
affection for the monster, “ and no longer shrank 
from his strange embrace.” The Boston lady 
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appears in some manner to have shared the 
abnormal fascination, for she writes seriously of 
the huge, “moist, unpleasant” creeping thing 
as “a creature of noble mind and gentle nature.” 
“His embrace,” she avers, “ might easily have 


been fatal, for he was ten feet long and 
very large. But he never so much as tightened 
his coils uncomfortably round the model, 


during the weary hours and days in which 
she stood with him entwined about her.” 
Why ‘“weary?”—one is tempted to inquire. 
After reading the eulogies lavished upon the 
creature, are we to believe that any extent of 
enwrapped communion with him could have 
been wearisome? Hardly to Adèle, we imagine, 
inasmuch as, when the snake died, as snakes 
are known to die from excess of emotion,— 
“she burst into tears; for during their close 
association she had grown to love him as 
ifhe had been a human friend.” The gentle 
historian of this curious episode seems to 
have mourned, also; for, lifting up her voice, 
she cries, “ Alas for art, this good and kindly 
snake is dead!” It is almost incredible that so 
maudlin and prurient a rhapsody should be 
thus unfolded by an authoress,—a poetess, we 
believe,—of dainty and immaculate Boston, in 
the columns of a journal which conspicuously 
advertises that “ its tone is pure,” and that “ it 
refuses to print demoralizing details 
many other papers resort to.” But such is the 
fact. The writer signs her name, quite un- 
abashed. One detail, alone, of the publication 
appears not wholly discordant. It is dated 
from Paris. Journalists of the tougher sex are 
mostly aware that literature of this description is 
often to be encountered in that capital, and that 
amazing groupings, not dissimilar to that de- 
scribed, are visible to those who choose to seek 
for them ; but they are not usually associated 
with high art, and, even in that least fastidious 
of communities, a veil of discretion would be 
drawn by men, not to say women, of letters, 
over such incidents of studio experience as are 
disclosed with unbridled freedom by the Ame- 
rican correspondent. This, however, is putting 
it mildly. Memory is ransacked vainly, to find 
in modern literature a narrative parrallel, in its 
various conditions, to the tale of Adèle and the 
snake whom she loved, or, in the products of 
healthy imagination, a picture like that of the 
nude model knotted, girdled, and enslimed by a 
“good and kindly” ten-foot reptile, “very 
large,” and “of noble mind and gentle nature as 
befitted his high descent.” Descent from what, 
or whom? Since the original historic Python 
lured, by his wiles, the mother of mankind from 
the paths of feminine propriety, it is doubtful if 
any of his tribe has exercised such unwholesome 
power of captivation as the original of Mr. Robert 
Barrett Browning's metamorphosed Apollo. 
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A GREAT reputation covers a multitude of 
blunders, but it is a question if Zhe Times does 
not strain the confidence of the public a little 
too severely by the carelessness in editing which 
has of late distinguished it, and which would 
bring worse than ridicule upon a journal less 
solidly planted. In adjacent columns of a recent 
issue, we find a remarkable announcement of 
the defeat of General Butler, the present 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and a bewildering 
description, in the mixed rhetoric of M. de 
Blowitz, Paris correspondent, of Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s acting in the “scene where Lady 
Macbeth, starting in terror from her sleep, 
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confesses her crime.” There are probably not 
many readers of Zhe Times who do not know 
of which State General Butler was Governor ; 
and few readers of Shakespeare who are un- 
aware that Lady Macbeth does not start from 
her sleep at all, in the scene referred to. 
Certain lapses of the mighty Thunderer have 
been explained on the theory that Mr. Chenery 
“ does not care for politics.” Are we to suppose 
that his indifference extends also to literature ? 
Ow the rst of last month the U.S. corvette 
Trenton, 10 guns, sailed from New York for the 
Asiatic station, where this vessel is to take the 
place of the Richmond as flagship. The Trenton 
has on board the Korean Embassy to the United 
States, and will convey those interesting strangers, 
to their own country by way of the Suez Canal. 
It is also stated that the vessel will touch at 
Gibraltar, Marseilles, Naples, and Port Said, 
and at such other points as the Koreans 
may desire. She will make a rather lengthened 
stay at Marseilles while the members of the 
Embassy visit London and Paris. The follow- 
ing is a list of the Zenons officers, as published. 
in a recent issue of the Army and Navy 
Journal :—Captain R. L. Phythian; Lieut- 
Commander R. B. Bradford ; Lieuts. A. Walker, 
W. T. Swinburne, A. G. Berry, H. W. 
Schaefer, C. G. Calkins; Junior Liettenants 
M. L. Wood and Fredk. W. Coffin; Ensigns 
Geo. C. Foulk, C. A. Gove, A. Gleaves, C. N. 
Atwater, and J. H. L. Holcombe; Ensigns 
(junior grade) EH. Tillman and F, W. Bowdon; 
Naval Cadets H. H. Balthis, J. H. Gignilliat, 
R. L. Lerch, H. C. Pettit, S. Mitchell, 
S. W. Armistead, Geo. W. Street, A. P. Legare, 
T. S. O'Leary, C. P. Eaton, C. W. Dyson, W. T. 
Gray, T. V. Toney, W. J. Wilson, R. T. Frazier, 
W. C. Herbert, George M. von Schrader; 
Medical Inspector E. S. Bogert; Passed Assist.- 
Surgeon N. McP. Ferebee; Assist.-Surgeon H. 
B.Scott; Paymaster G. A. Lyon; Chief Engineer 
Jos. Trilley; Passed Assist.-Engineers J. L. D. 
Borthwick and H. T. Cleaver; Assis gi- 
neers E. R. Freeman; Chaplain Wesley O. 
Holway; Captain of Marines Henry A. Bartlett ; 
2nd Lieut. of Marines L. Karmany. 





























Tue World has the following on the newly ap- 
pointed Admiral of the China station Vice- 
Admiral Dowell is the right man just now as 
Commander-in-Chief in Chinese waters. Asa 
midshipman, he earned the China medàl and 
clasp, and after distinguishing himself at the 
siege of Sebastopol, he was at ‘the capture of 
Canton in 1857. His wounds and services 
secured promotion for him, but he was again 
entitling himself to official honours seven years 
later in the Straits of Shimonoseki. It is not 
necessary, however, to mention his other honour- 
able experiences, or even to recall to mind the 
part he took in the Egyptian War. He isa man 
of ripe knowledge, a firm and courageous officer, 
a representative whom no diplomatist could 
readily outwit. He always has the confidence of 
those serving under him; and with a native 
talent for smoothing away difficulties, he bears 
the official reputation of being able to avert 
misunderstandings that are not intentional, and, 
on the other hand, of being equal professionally 
and personally to all emergencies. He will 
certainly want all his wits about him ; for even 
with a war between China and France pos- 
sible, and with fanatical attacks upon European 
residents in different ports of that empire 
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probable, he will have at his command only a 
miscellaneous lot of small craft, nearly all of an 
obsolete type. 

A HOME paper says that a recent prosecution in 
a New York police-court has disclosed an ex- 
traordinary story of gambling on board the 
Cunard steamer Servia, and Henry Rice has 
been compelled to refund to Robert Sullivan a 
sum of 2,780 dols., of which Sullivan charged 
Rice with having cheated him. The other pas- 
sengers say it is merely a quarrel between the 
two over the division of their winnings from 
twenty others, who lost various sums, averaging 
200 dols. each. One passenger lost 1,500 
dols.; two Englishmen lost 500 dols. each. 
One passenger landed in a penniless condition. 
An American, returning from Oxford, assisted 
by others, forcibly compelled the restitution of 
the money that had been won from a young 
man coming from India. The play was gene- 
rally high, and frequently the loss of hundreds 
of dollars depended on the toss of a coin. 
Money was also lost at card playing. 


Mowe. Avexina Parri has been communicating 
a few personal reminiscences to the Figaro, 
from which it appears that the life of a prima 
donna (or primd donna as the Morning Post 
called it the other day) is far from being the 
spoilt existence that one would take it to be. 
People may not believe it, but the position is one 
which for dangers surpasses that of the Czar of 
Russia. They are caused by her rivals, she 
thinks, but they go beyond the limits of per- 
missible rivalry. “Once during a performance 
of Linda,” she says, “I received a number of 
bouquets, the last of which was composed very 
oddly. One of the flowers fell out of it on to 
the stage, making a regular thud. It consisted 
of an enormous ball of lead, which, if it had 
been more firmly tied to the bouquet, must have 
struck my head. As it was, the bouquet hit my 
shoulder.” On another occasion the curtain fell 
on Mdme. Patti's head and she was saved only 
by the fashion then prevailing of rolling up her 
hair high upon her head ; but it was not a mere 
accident. She has had matches put into the 
water she drinks, and has even received poisoned 
gloves with a request to let the maker call them 
by her name. After this revelation no one can 
wonder that she gets £1,000 a night occasionally. 


Scorcumen will be more than ever convinced 
that no good thing can come out of any place 
south of the Tweed by the results of the gene- 
alogical researches which M. de Lesseps has just 
made known. Like so many other Frenchmen, 
he is really, it seems, a Scotchman. In Scotland 
there were many Lasseps and Lessels, Lesseps 
and Lassels, while in France there were none of 
his name except himself and his own family, 
One of his direct ancestors was with James II. 
at St. German, and it was at that time that his 
family settled in France. The discovery of his 
Scotch origin seems to have made a great im- 
pression on M. de Lesseps, for he referred to 
the matter at considerable length twice over 
during his visit to Newcastle : and, indeed, some 
of the details are highly interesting from the 
point of view of hereditary genius. M. de 
Lesseps is proud of being a diplomatist; and 
the conduct of one of his ancestors who was 
ordered to arrest Henry 1V. of France, but who, 
instead of arresting the King, forewarned him 
of his danger, may perhaps be taken to show 
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that diplomacy runs in the family. So, again, 
although M. de Lesseps modestly disclaims 
being himself in any sort an engineer, it is inter- 
esting to know that one of his ancestors followed 
a technical profession, and that, according to 
vestry records still preserved, the Cathedral of 
Edinburgh was built by an architect named 
Lesseps.—Pall Mall Budget. 


It is beginning to dawn on people's minds that 
King Alphonso is a person to be reckoned with, 
that he has character. Were that not the case, 
the Crown Prince would not now be in Spain. 
The speech which the young King has just 
delivered at the opening of the winter session of 
the Academy of Jurisprudence is calculated to 
strengthen that impression. Not only did its 
delivery greatly affect the hearers, but even in 
the reading it has, despite the necessary platitude 
of expression, an air of firmness and of purpose 
not common in the formal utterances of Kings. 
The past six months have been a time of great 
trial for the King of Spain, and he has come out 
of them with credit. Whether for good or evil, 
he must be taken account of as a very vital factor 
in Spanish and even in European politics. 


Tue Durban correspondentof Zhe Times says :— 
Mr. Fynn, the late Resident with Cetewayo, is 
now in Maritzburg, conferring with Sir Henry 
Bulwer. [hear from Zululand that much dis- 
tress prevails there. Hundreds of the people 
are living in the bush, under crags, and little 
cultivation is going on. The uncertainty pro- 
duces, at present, a paralysis of industrial con- 
fidence, and may lead to further bloodshed 
hereafter. Usibepu’s intentions are quite satis- 
factory; but he may have some difficulty in 
restraining his hot-blooded advisers. Cetewayo 
is said to be sulking. All the existing troubles 
are attributable to the intrigues of outside agi- 
tators with Undabuko and others, who were play- 
ing their own game, irrespective of Cetewayo. 


Barnum's agent, Mr. Gayford, has met with no 
success in attempting to engage the world- 
renowned hairy family of Mandalay. The family 
consists of a mother—Madame Maphoon—her 
son and daughter. Their features are like those 
of the ordinary Burmese type, but their faces 
are entirely covered with a growth of fine, floc- 
culent hair, several inches in length. There is 
nothing at all repulsive in their appearance. On 
the whole, they seem strongly to resemble the 
celebrated Russian family which were exhibited 
throughout Europe a few years ago, under the 
felicitous sobriquet of Pude/menschen. 


We have already had occasion to note the wide 
spread of incendiarism in the metropolis, A 
veritable pe/roleuse was arrested a day or so a- 
go in the guise of an elderly female armed with 
a bottle of kerosene oil, sundry rags, and other 
inflammable material. Hardly a day passes 
without the arrest of persons suspected of 
incendiarism. 


Journatisu is well represented in Hongkong at 
present ; war-correspondents abound. Amongst 
other well-known writers, we note Messrs. Col- 
quhoun and Scott, correspondents of the London 
Times ; Mr. Ross Raymond, of the Daily News ; 
Mr. Cameron, of the Standard; and Colonel 
Gilbert, of the New Fork Herald. 


Accorpine to the Fiyu Shimbun, the Naval 
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Department is about to build two steel cruisers, 








the lines for one of which have already been 
laid down, The vessel will be 70 mètres in 
length, with a width of 10.3 metres, and a depth 
of 4.15 mètres. She will carry four 15-centimttre 
guns and one 12-centimetre, beside five fish 
torpedoes. The twin screw condensing engines 
are to be of exceptional power, capable of 
attaining a speed of sixteen knots. 


Ir is reported that the German Government is 
about to send an Ambassador Extraordinary to 
China, in order to bring German influence to 
bear on the Peking Government, with a view to 
the preservation of peace between France and 
China. 


Tue following proclamation was addressed to 
the French troops by Admiral Courbet after the 
capture of Sontai :— 


Soldiers and marines ! 

The forts of Phu-sa and the citadel of Sontai will 
henceforth be celebrated through your bravery. 

You have fought; you have conquered a redoubt- 
able enemy. You have shown once more to the whole 
world that France can always depend on her children, 
Be proud of your successes, They assure the pacifica- 
tion of Tonquin. 


Mr. Tone Kine-sine arrived in Hongkong by 
the French mail steamer Oxus on the 15th inst. 
on his way back to Shanghai, According to 
the London and China Express, he was sum- 
moned back to China by wire, and his western 
travels were thereby curtailed. He passed 
through London, only remaining twenty-four 
hours, on his way from South America. 


We are informed that the P. & O. steamship 
Khiva left Hongkong on Thursday, the 24th 
inst., at noon, for this port, vid Nagasaki and 
Hiogo. The English mails of 14th December 
are coming up in the Benalder, which vessel 
left Hongkong on the 23rd instant. 





THe Fiji Shimpo advertises a considerable in- 
crease in the size of its sheet, the circulation 
having largely multiplied. 


Ir is reported that a series of lectures are shortly 
to be delivered by Mr. Fukuzawa and his col- 
leagues at Mita. They will commence to-day 
(26th inst.) at 1 p.m, 


We hear that a well-known firm has obtained 
permission from the Korean Government to pro- 
spect for mines in the interior of that country. 
Gold and silver are not included in the permit. 


Iris stated that the usual exhibition of anti- 
quities at Nara will be opened this year on 
March the 3rd and kept open till May the 28th. 


We regret to have to record the death of another 
old resident, Captain B. Trask, a native of 
Salem, Mass., who died at sea, on board the 
British ship Ben Nevis, whilst piloting that 
vessel from this port to Nagasaki. 


Tue Nagasaki Express of the 19th inst., says 
that telegraphic communication was effected 
with Corea yesterday for the first time, but be- 
lieves the line is not yet in proper working order. 


Tue American bark Fennie Harkness sailed 
this morning for Takao and Taiwan, where she 
will load sugar for the United States and Canada. 


Tue Pacific Mail steamship City of Tokio, for 
this port, left San Francisco on the 24th instant. 
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RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN 
JAPAN. 
—— 

EFERRING, in a recent issue, to 
the subject of railway construc- 
tion in Japan, we said that, according 
to the American Railroad Manual for 
1883, the average cost of the lines laid 
in the United States during 1880, 1881, 
and 1882, after due deductions had 
been made on account of watered stock, 
was about thirty-five thousand dollars per 
mile; and we then proceeded to contrast 
this with the corresponding figures in 
Japan's case, on the assumption that ru- 
mour was correct in estimating the cost of 
the Tokiyo-Takasaki line at seventy thou- 
sand yen per mile. Since then, we have 
obtained exact figures, showing both the 
originally estimated cost and the actual 
outlay up to the present time, and it gives 
us pleasure to find that the results are in- 
comparably more satisfactory than we had 
supposed. 

The detailed estimates, prepared in July 
1881, for 814 miles of single line from 
Tokiyo to Mayebashi, with stations and 
rolling stock, contemplated a total expendi- 
ture of 3,490,941 yen, of which 1,320,750 
were silver. “At the rate of exchange then 
ruling, this meant that each mile of road 
would cost thirty three thousand dollars, 
approximately. According to the inde- 
pendent opinion of foreign experts, these 
figures were below the mark. It was 
thought that if the cost of construction did 
not exceed forty thousand dollars per mile, 
the result might be considered an econo- 
mical success. 
appear to have proved exceptionally favour- 
able. Not only did the appreciation of 
Kinsatsu greatly facilitate the purchase of 
credits abroad, but the condition of the 
European markets was such that material 
was obtained at a price nearly a third less, 
on the whole, than the original estimate. 
Owing to these causes, and by the practice 
of a rigid economy in all the details, the 
figures representing the actual expenditure, 
up to the 31st of December, 1883, are un- 


expectedly small. They are as follow :— 
Amount expended in Japan up to 
December 3ist... it 
Amount expended in Europe up to 
October 31st E 
Cash remitted but still unexpended $ 140,564 
Total..... Yen 1,915,294 
It is, of course, impossible to convert the 
paper money into silver with any degree of 
accuracy, as the rate of exchange varied so 
largely from time to time. For our present 
purpose, however, we shall err on the right 
side by neglecting the difference between 
silver and paper altogether. It will then 
be seen that, up to the close of last year, 
the total expenditure per mile, had not 
exceeded $23,500. In this calculation we 
have taken the length of the road as 814 
miles, for though only 56} miles are 
actually open to traffic, a great deal of 
work has been done on the remaining 
sections, while permanent way material 





Circumstances, however, 


Yen 1,089,061 
$ 685,669 
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hasbeen imported: and isattualiyin Japan| 
for 100 miles. It is, indeed, premature to 
speak, as yet, of the cost of the line, seeing 
that no part can be described as complete. 
Enough, however, has been done to justify a 
tolerably confident estimate that the ulti- 
mate expenditure will not exceed thirty 
thousand dollars a mile. 

The directors and shareholders of the 
Nihon Tetsudo-gwaisha deserve to be 
sincerely congratulated on this result. 
Railway construction in Japan is still in 
its early youth, and the progress of the line 
from Tokiyo to Mayebashi has been watched 
with special interest, because it is the first 
undertaking of the sort in which private 
enterprise has had a share, and because, 
further, it has been, from beginning to end, 
independent of foreign assistance. Similar 
work has been done in the south by Japa- 
nese engineers, but their association with 
European experts, though practically in- 
significant, has always been sufficient to | 
mar the idea of complete independence. 
In the case of the Tokiyo-Mayebashi road, 
however, from the preliminary survey to 
the final opening, the Japanese have 
managed every detail without the smallest 
recourse to foreign aid, and, as might have 
been expected, there were, at the outset, 
many critics who predicted a corre- 
spondingly complete failure. Happily the 
issue disposes finally of these apprehen- 
sions. For our own part, several years’ 
intimate observation of Japanese ability to 
assimilate scientific knowledge precluded | 
any fear that the engineering difficulties of | 





railway construction would prove a serious |, 


stumbling-block. But we did doubt the 
possibility,” under existing conditions, of 
carrying out any large public works in this 
country on thoroughly economical principles. 
There was, first, the fatal absence of skilled 
contractors, possessing sufficient capital to 
undertake work on a large scale, as well as 
sufficient practical experience to qualify 
them for the particular species of work 
under consideration; and there was, next, 
the habit, not yet altogether eradicated, of 
overloading every business with costly 
officialdom. It would not have much sur- 
prised us, therefore, to learn that the ex- 
penditure on the Tokiyo-Mayebashi line 
had considerably exceeded the estimates ; 
and, indeed, as we mentioned in a recent 
issue, such a rumour was at one time pre- 
valent. But the figures quoted above— 
figures, we may observe, which can be 
absolutely relied on—show conclusively 
that the Japanese can manage the con- 
struction of their railways not less econo- 
mically than efficiently. 

It is just to note, at the same time, that 
the line from Tokiyo to Mayebashi runs 
through a flat country presenting a mini- 
mum of engineering difficulties. Its cost 
ought, therefore, to have been correspond- 
ingly small, and cannot be taken as an accu- 
rate basis for future estimates. The outlay 





heading, we find that the total expenditure 
on the line in question (814 miles) is set 
down as 117,320 yen, namely 97,040 yen 
for the purchase of land for lines and sta- 
tions, including compensation for crops, 
removal of trees, &c., and 20,280 yen for 
removing houses and other buildings. On 
the other hand, the large rivers which the 
Tokiyo-Mayebashi road crosses necessitate 
a disproportionately heavy outlay on ac- 
count of bridges. Against this item alone 
we have a sum of 826,905 yen, including 
226,625 silver yen. The American Railroad. 
Manual shows that 27,019 miles of line 
constructed in the United States during 
1880, 1881, and 1882, cost, altogether, 
$2,023,646,842, or an average of $75,000 
per mile. One half of this nominal ex- 
penditure is said, however, to represent 
watered stock, so that the actual cost may 
be placed somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of $40,000 per mile; whereas in Japan, 
judging by what has been already accom- 
plished, $35,000 would seem to be a liberal 
estimate. The Commissioner of Railways, 
Mr. INOUYE MASARU, has just reason to 
be proud of these results. 


A STORM IN A TEACUP. 
Nant yen 
M R. WILLIAM G. HOWELL has ad- 
dressed the following letter to the 
London and China Express :— 


Sir,—A letter on the subject of the Japanese 
Treaty Revision, signed by “Six Japanese,” ap- 
peared in your issue of the 22nd Nov., and ‘in it I 
find the following :— 
dited that, in a memorial presented by a 
jar body in London to Earl Granville a year 
e of the suggestions (the italics are mine) in 
connection with the revision of our treaty, was that English 
clerks in Japan should be adequately provided with ready- 
made clothing duty free, and with cheap cigars? 

The memorial referred to was a report on the 
Japanese proposals for a revised treaty between 
at Britain and Japan, drawn up by a com- 
of merchants in London interested in the 











mitt 
Japan trade, and appeared-in your columns on 


Oct. 1, 1881. The passage in it pointed at in the 
above quotation is as follows, and occurs towards 
the end of the report, after all really important 
matters have been carefully and exhaustively dealt 
with -— 

Groups VIII,, Wines and Liquors and X., Tobacco, are 

reasonable articles of taxation; but as they would chiefly 
fall upon the foreign residents, 10 per cent. may be con- 
sidered a sufficient charge. ‘Clothing and apparel are 
also mainly for foreign use, and can only yield a trifling re- 
venue. If worth taxing at all, 5 per cent. should be a suffi- 
cient duty to place upon them. 
The memorial itself was very full and exhaus- 
ve, very carefully drawn up, and contained many 
cal and excellent suggestions in regard to the 
revision of every section of the treaty, which were 
at least well worthy of the consideration of the 
Japanese Government. Unhappily, as I still think, 
these suggestions were introduced by, or inter- 
spersed with, reflections and charges which did 
not commend themselves to my sense of justice to 
the Japanese, and I took occasion to address you 
on the subject, pointing out what seemed to mê at 
once the merits and the defects of the memorial. 
But anything more calculated than the above 
quotation to alienate friendly advocates I have 
never encountered. I have no knowledge of the 
six gentlemen who have appended their names 
to the letter in question ; but I venture to assure 
them that they have greatly discredited them- 
selves by this flagrant misrepresentation of facts, 
and can only reinstate themselves in the posi- 
tion of antagonists worthy to cross swords with 
men of honour, by an immediate and ample retrac- 
tation of it—I am, &c., W. G. HowELL. 

London, Nov. 24. 


We readily agree that the paragraph, 
extracted from the letter of the six Japa- 














on account of land, again, is a comparatively 
petty item in Japan. Thus, under this 


nese, betrays a want of accuracy and a 
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disposition to place the facts of the case 
in an unjustly repellant light. But Mr. 
HowWELL’s censure has considerably more 
sound than substance. To accuse these 
six Japanese of “a flagrant misrepresenta- 
tion of facts,” disqualifying them “ to cross 
swords with men of honour,” may produce 
astriking effect, as a phraseological feat, 
but assumes, on closer examination, a 
somewhat farcical appearance. For after 
all, in what respect is it false to describe 
the London Merchants’ recommendation 
as motived by a desire to provide foreigners 
in Japan “ with ready-made clothing duty 
free, and with cheap cigars?” We waive 
the consideration of the word “clerks,” 
since we presume that Mr. HOWELL is not 
disposed to rest his case on a question of 
definitions. The London Mer- 
chants, while confessing that wines, liquors, 
and tobacco are “reasonable articles of 
taxation,” think that ten per cent. “ may 
be considered a sufficient charge.” Why? 
Because “ they ” (doubtless the Merchants 
refer to the taxes) “would fall chiefly 
upon the foreign residents.” They further 
think that, with regard to clothing and 
apparel, “if worth taxing at all, 5 per 
cent. should be a sufficient duty to 
place upon them.” Why, again? Be- 
cause “they are mainly for foreign use.” 
Now, as there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, let us try to look at this matter from 
a Japanese, as well as a foreign, point of 
view. And first, it may be readily ad- 
mitted that, speaking generally, there 
should be no distinction made, so far as 
taxation is concerned, between foreign and 
Japanese traders in Japan. It is true that, 
at present, strangers residing in Yokohama 
pay from forty to fifty per cent. less taxes 
than their Japanese fellow-residents. But 
this seeming anomaly may be partially 
defended on the ground that, in a country 
where aliens do not enjoy the same privi- 
leges of trade and travel as natives, and 
where a part of the machinery for the 
former’s government is provided without 
any expense to the latter, some difference 
should exist between the amounts of their 
respective contributions to the funds of the 
State. No such principle applies, however, 
or can properly be applied, to indirect 
taxes levied in the form of duties. Where 
these are concerned, foreigners do not claim 
any privilege that is not equally extended to 
Japanese. This much admitted, it follows 
that in fixing tariff rates, their incidence 
ought to be considered not less than their 
amount. To take an extreme 
Pianos are articles scarcely, if at all, used 
outside the foreign settlements. Would 
any Japanese think it fair that a heavy 
import duty should be imposed upon these 
instruments? Such a course would be an 
obvious violation of the principle postulated 
at the outset, since its effect would be to 
levy upon foreigners a tax to which Japa- 
nese are not liable. The authors of the 
London Merchants’ memorial evidently 
thought that a similar consideration applies 
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case. 
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to the case of imported clothing, liquors, 
and tobacco. These articles, they say, 
are used chiefly by the foreign com- 
munity, and ought, therefore, to be sub- 
jected to a duty less heavy than that 
usually imposed upon such staples. That 
this contention is, in some respects, rea- 
sonable, few, we apprehend, will be dis- 
posed to deny. But unfortunately it 
proceeds upon a false premise. Foreign 
consumption of foreign liquors and clothing 
in Japan is a bagatelle compared with 
Japanese consumption. There are, roughly 
speaking, 2,500 foreign residents in this 
country, and for every one of them that 
drinks imported liquor and wears imported 
garments, there are probably thirty or forty 
Japanese who affect the same luxuries. 
These Japanese, too, are precisely the 
classes that can afford to pay taxes and 
whose purses prudent financiers would 
seek to reach. Thus the London Mer- 
chants’ plea, honestly urged in defence of 
what seems a fair cause, assumes, on closer 
inspection, a very doubtful complexion. 
We cannot, with any show of reason, ask 
the Government of Japan to modify the 
duties upon eminently dutiable articles, the 
consumption of which is daily increasing 
throughout the country, merely because 
they happen to be used in proportionally 
greater quantities by foreigners than by 
Japanese. There is another point also 
that increases the difficulty of discrimi- 
nating in foreigners’ favour. Japanese 
manufactures are beginning to com- 
pete, little by little, with foreign, so 
that any limits set to the duties levied 
on the latter, must necessary apply to 
the case of the former also. It is a 
matter of fact that the Japanese Govern- 
ment was recently constrained to exempt 
from the operation of the new tobacco tax 
cigars and cigarettes made in Japan, be- 
cause the imposition of the tax upon the 
native manufactures alone would 
virtually conferred a monopoly on imported 
articles. It is plain, therefore, that the 
position taken by the London Merchants 
is open to many objections, and certainly 


have 


the fashion of their argument is singularly 
unhappy. To a casual reader it would 
seem as though the mere fact of an article 
being destined chiefly for foreign use was 
sufficient, in the opinion of the memori- 
alists, to place it in an exceptional category 
for purposes of taxation. We cannot be 
surprised that the Japanese interpreted the 
memorial in this sense, more especially 
when we remember that the document was 
otherwise disfigured by reflections and 
charges of a mischievous and discreditable 
nature. What really does surprise us is 
that a writer like Mr. HOWELL, who spent 
many years in Japan and who may be sup- 
posed to know something of this country’s 
foreign relations, should pass by all the vital 
questions discussed by the correspondents 
of the London and China Express, and 
confine himself to firing noisy broadsides 
of blank ammunition at this one little bit 





of injudicious cynicism. Such a course, if 
pursued by any one else, might be easily 
construed into an attempt to divert atten- 
tion from the true issues, and to bring 
unmerited discredit on the whole argument 
of the Japanese by exaggerating an irrele- 
vant indiscredition. As for the “immediate 
and ample retraction,” which alone can 
restore the six unfortunate gentlemen to 
“the position of antagonists worthy to 
cross swords with men of honour,” its 
terms would be likely to cause their com- 
posers some perplexity. “We said,” one 
can fancy them explaining, “that the 
clause referring to clothes and tobacco 
embodied one of the chief suggestions in 
the memorial. 
varication. 


This was a serious pre- 
The adjective ‘chief’ ought 
to have been omitted. We also spoke of 
‘ready-made clothing.’ This was an un- 
pardonable generalization. To be worthy 
of crossing swords with honourable men, 
we should have known that the terms 
‘clothing’ and ‘apparel’ may be improperly 
applied to cloths and linen as well as to 
coats and shirts. We further spoke of 
‘English clerks in Japan’ as the persons for 
whom certain tariff concessions were claim- 
ed. This was a ‘flagrant misrepresentation 
of facts.’ We ought to have written ‘ part- 
ners, principals, and clerks.’ Altogetber 
we have ‘greatly discredited ourselves’ by 
a flippant attempt to be satirical, and we 
humbly confess that you have shown your 
thorough appreciation of the position by 
choosing to censure our momentary in- 
discretion rather than to consider questions 
which concern the well-being of our nation 
and the reputation of yours.’”” Would this 
method of retractation be a sufficiently 
prompt and ample prelude to the recross- 
ing of honourable swords, or would it be 
necessary that some more pop-guns of 
sounding sentiment should be discharged 
at the heads of the six Japanese? It is 
sometimes both pleasant and profitable 
to spend brief intervals in the regions of 
romance, but the revision of the treaties, 
and the painful position in which both 
Japanese and foreigners are placed by the 
present dead-lock, are eminently practical 
matters, not to be adjusted, or in any way 
advanced by Mr. HOWELL's dithyrambic 
capers, however delicately cut. That gentle- 
man might have usefully promoted discus- 
sion had he considered the serious questions 
advanced by the correspondents of the 
London and China Express, instead of 
wasting his powder on a paragraph which, 
after all, contains only one really objec- 
tionable word. 








THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. 
— 


It becomes difficult to understand the 
attitude of HER MAJESTY’S Government 
towards Egypt. Mr. GLADSTONE’S aver- 
sion to engage directly in a struggle with 
the strange wave of ‘religious fanaticism 
now surging towards lower Egypt is intel- 
ligible enough, when we remember that 
every step England takes in that direction 
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lengthens the distance she will have to 
retrace, and multiplies the dangers she 
will leave behind her, in the day of her 
final withdrawal from the banks of the 
Nile, should that day ever come. But, on 
the other hand, to leave the Soudan to its 
fate, would be to abandon the fruits and 
prospects of all the anti-slave policy forced 
upon Turkey and Egypt by Great Britain 
during the ‘past twenty-five years, and to 
destroy the brave work of such men as Sir 
SAMUEL BAKER and General GORDON. It 
is hard to imagine England sitting with 
hands folded in quite contentment while, 
in a country within easy reach of her high- 
way to India, troops of unfortunate human 
beings, robbed from their homes, are per- 
petually driven like cattle into life-long 
servitude. This is one of those gigantic 
brutalities that civilization must sooner or 
later rouse herself to crush, and when, 
remembering how, in olden times, whole 
continents poured forth their chivalry to 
rescue the sepulchre of a prophet, buried a 
thousand years before, from its profane 
guardians, one observes the profound 
apathy with which this world of the nine- 
teenth century, our own little island 
excepted, used to regard the unspeakable 
barbarities practiced upon thousands of 
men, women, and children in the valley of 
the Nile and the robber regions of Dar- 
four, one recognises the truth of the old 
saying that the moods of men are more 
various than their manners. There are, 
doubtless, persons to whose hard prac- 
ticality arguments of this sort do not 
afpeal, and who will probably find a 
stronger warrant for extending British pro- 
tection over the Soudan in the fact, com- 
municated to Zhe Times by Prince IBRAHIM 
Hitmy, that the only two Nilometers 
available by Egypt are at Khartoum and 
Berber. But in every case England’s rea- 
sons to check MOHAMED-AHMED’S progress 
assume the character of an obligation, and 
however reluctant Mr. GLADSTONE may 
be to have his hand forced by circumstances, 
it is not likely that he will prove himself 
the one statesman in history strong enough 
to despise them. At the outset, he 
seems to have been little moved by the 
insistence of the KHEDIVE. Egypt might 
deal with the Soudan herself. All that 
England meant to do, with Turkey’s cé- 
operation, was to keep the ring. The 
ships of the QUEEN and SULTAN would sail 
up and down the Red Sea, and prevent the 
tide of Islamism from spreading to Ara- 
bian shores. The KHEDIVE’s answer to this 
programme of good-natured neutrality was 
remarkably shrewd. He had at command 
the services of one Englishman of note, 
who might be trusted not to refuse any task 
involving peril and hardship, and whom 
England would be little pleased to see 
treading in the footsteps of General HICKS. 
The task of crushing the MAHDI was 
entrusted to VALENTINE BAKER, and under 
his orders was placed a force scarcely 
sufficient to garrison Suakim. Even this 
might not have moved the GLADSTONE 
Cabinet. VALENTINE BAKER had gone 
out into the wilderness. His doings and 
his fate did not necessarily concern HER 
MAJEsty’SGovernment. Butthe KHEDIVE 
had another practical argument to advance. 
He appointed ZEBHER PASHA as BAKER’S 
colleague. The significance of this mea- 
sure does not appear to have been fully 
appreciated yet. ZEBHER, in the days 
when he was virtually ruler of the Soudan, 
distinguished himself by nothing more 
than by his support of the slave trade. A 
writer in The Times says that, in 1869, 
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RAHAMA’S “seribas were slave 
depôts, and the line of them across the 
desert marked the track” of this brutal 
traffic. Then followed, in 1877, his visit 
to Cairo, with the intention of persuading 
the KHEDIVE to let him found a kingdom 
of his own in Darfour and the Bahr 
Gazelle—a project which failed through 
the direct intervention of GORDON PASHA 
—and then, the insurrection of ZEBHER’S 
followers under his son, SULEIMAN, who 
was defeated, captured and shot by the 
forces under General GORDON'S direction. 
The KHEDIVE, by sending ZEBHER to the 
Soudan at this juncture, tells England, in 
so many words, that since she declines to 
help him, he must help himself as best he 
can, that is to say, by having recourse to 
the assistance of a man who was proved a 
rebel, and sentenced to death, four years 
ago, and who will go to the Soudan with 
the object of recovering his old position as 
a slave-dealing potentate. Whether or 
no this roused the London Cabinet, the 
telegraph does not say, but it does tell us 
that General GORDON has consented to 
assume the command in the Soudan, stipu- 
lating, however, that his responsibility 
shall be vés-a-v’s his own Government 
only. Now it is quite impossible that 
General GORDON and ZEBHER PASHA can 
work together. ZEBHER hates GORDON, 
with all the bitter hatred an Oriental may 
be supposed to feel for an European who 
baulked his pet projects, defeated him in 
the field, and caused the execution of his 
son. If GORDON is really going to the 
Soudan, ZEBHER must stay at Cairo, and 
yet, among Egyptians, ZEBHER is probably 
the only man who can_hope to make head 
against the MAHDI. GORDON’S condition, 
again, if it means anything at all, means that 
he is to carry on the campaign absolutely 
after his own fashion and without reference 
to any superior authority save that of his 
own Government. Such a proviso is 
worthy of the stern old: soldier, who re- 
cently told a prominent Chinese states- 
man that he could never consent to serve 
China in conjunction with a man whose 
breach of faith in former years had for 
ever marred his title to be trusted. So 
far, then, as the position has been explained 
to us by the telegraph, MOHAMED-AHMED 
is about to be confronted by two leaders, 
an Englishman and an Egyptian, of whom 
the latter is an implacable enemy of the 
former, his superior, while the former is to 
conduct the campaign without responsi- 
bility to any Government save that of 
England, who has declared, through her 
present Ministers, that she will have no 
active share in Egypt’s trouble with the 
fanatical rebels of the Soudan. This is 
why we say that it is difficult to under- 
stand clearly the attitude of Great Britain 
in this business, or the programme Mr. 
GLADSTONE and his colleagues have 
mapped out for themselves. 














ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 
poe 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan was held at the Theological Hall, 17, 
Tsukiji, on Wednesday, January 23rd, the Vice- 
President for Tokiyo in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last Tokiyo Meeting, having 
been published in both the daily and weekly 
editions of the Fapan Mail, were taken as read. 

The TREASURER intimated that, in consequence 
of the reprinting of those parts of the Transactions 
which had become scarce, several completed sets 
had already been sold. 
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The Rey. J. SuMMERs then read his paper “On 
Chinese Lexicography, with proposals for a new 
Arrangement of the Characters of that Language.” 
The paper opened with a brief discussion, partly 
historical, of the main features of the written 
language, such as the nature and origin of the 
characters employed, and the more important 
modifications in the manner of writing them. In 
this connection. some specimens of the ancient 
“tad-pole” style of writing were shown. The 
difficulties in arranging and classifying the numer- 
ous characters were then noted, and the various 
plans which had been adopted by lexicographers 
criticised. Thus to classify by the sound, as was 
done by Dr. Wells Williams, required in the first 
place a knowledge of the phonetic value of the 
character, which phonetic value further was by no 
means fixed, but varied in different localities. 
‘The common method of arranging by the number 
of strokes in the primitive was obviously unscientific. 
Dr. Norris, of the Asiatic Society of London, had 
elaborated a system which had never been pub- 
lished andin which the arrangement was based 
upon the character of the principal stroke, as it 
appeared to him. The choice of the principal 
stroke was of course quite arbitrary, and was 
the more objectionable in Dr. Norris’s plan, 
as he was himself unacquainted with the true 
manner of writing the character. Dr. Rasselief’s 
method was also somewhat arbitrary, although in 
certain particulars it approximated to the author’s 
plan. ‘This plan was then described. A kind of 
alphabet was first formed of the six elementary 
strokes which make up any character—the dot, the 
horizontal stroke, the vertical stroke, the sweep, the 
hook, and the crook. The character was classified 
by the order in which these elementary strokes 
This required a knowledge 
of the proper way to write a given character—a 
knowledge, however, which could be easily acquired, 
as the correct order of writing the strokes depended 
upon a few very simple rules, and was, except in a 
few special cases, rigorously followed by all Chinese 
writers. Thus a character could be spelt out in 
terms of these six fundamental strokes exactly as a 
word in a European language is; and its position 
in the dictionary similarly located. In the spelling 
out of a character, the primitive was to be used, 
not the radical or radicals which might be present. 
A knowledge of these radicals was assumed on the 
part of the student. Each radical, however, would 
be found in its proper place as determined by the 
order of its component elementary strokes. If a 
character was composed of several radicals, it 
would be found tabulated under the lowest one to 
the right. In conclusion, the author claimed for his 
method the advantage that it would greatly save 
time as compared with other methods; and that 
besides it would generally be found that words of 
a like signification came together. 


succeeded each other. 


A very animated discussion followed, largely 
interspersed with questions upon special points 
which had not appeared sufficiently clear during 
the reading of the paper. 


The Rev. Mr. Grine doubted if, after all, the 
system would be of such superiority as its author 
thought, as it also seemed to require the learning 
by heart of the 214 radicals. 


The CuarrMan, in criticism of certain remarks 
of Mr. Gring’s, pointed out that a dictionary was 
valuable because it contained the uncommon words, 
and that in any process of abridgment the ordinary 
words which everyone knew should be the first to 
be sacrificed. He felt it would be premature to 
enter into any detailed criticism of the plan which 
the Rev. Mr. Summers had laid before them. The 
best test would be the practical test; and he would 
reserve his judgment until the new dictionary was 
published and in his hands, 


The thanks of the Society were then conveyed by 
the Cuarrman to the author for his very interesting 
paper, and the meeting was adjourned. 
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YOKOHAMA GENERAL 
Sigs 

A meeting was held on Tuesday afternoon in the 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms for receiving the 
accounts and for the election of a Committee, at 
which the following gentlemen were present :— 
Messrs. Russell Robertson (in the Chair), B. Gillett 
(Hon. Sec.), J. Brooke, R. Dross, H. Grauert, 
F. Grösser, E. Berger, J. P. Mollison, A. J. Wilkin, 
T. Walsh, H. Barlow, and Rev. E. C. Irwine. 

Tue Yoxouama GENERAL CEMETERY. 


Ix Account wiru B. Gitert, Hon, TREASURER, FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING 31st DEcestnan, 1883. 
Dr. 
To Superintendent's Salary 12 months 
To Labor Account 12 months ... 


CEMETERY. 





























£ $827.54 
To Repairs 
To Tools, &c.. y 
To Sundries—Lime; Cement; Drain-pipes, &c.. 
76.82 
To Books, Stationery, Advertisements, 86... 16.50 
To Medical Attendance, Dr. Eldridge on 3 cases 
of accident to Cemetery Coolies oy 18,00 
To Loss in Exchange ...... 04 
038.90 


To amount at Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 
gust December, 1883, at call.. i 

To balance in thé hands of Teeasre ist De- 
cember, 1883 careeeresenssnnene 








Cr, 

By Balance brought down from previous account 
‘sist December, 1883 ..... 

By Interment fees 13 months 

By Fees for erecting Stones, Enclosures of 
Graves, &e.. 








January 1, 1884. By balance brought down 


Derexnexcv. 
Interment fees, since paid and passed to the 
credit of new account ............ 


$ $0.00 
“B. Guer, Hon. Treasurer. 
account with the vouchers relating 
thereto, and find it correct. 





Hesry Bartow, 
Yokohama, rst January, 1884. 


Isterstexts 1x tHe Yoxonama GENERAL Cr 


The CHAIRMAN, after reading the report of the 
Committee and the accounts, observed that, this 
meeting presented a marked difference to most 
others held in Yokohama, as there would be no 
appeal to the pockets of those present, the only 
business before the meeting being of a formal na- 
ture. He would like, however, to remark that at 
the meeting last year when the question of the new 
cemetery was broached, he was not posted in 
the matter and knew very little about it, but 
that morning, he had an interview with the Kenrei, 
who had admitted that the delay in finishing the 
new Cemetery rested with the Central Government 
in Tokiyo. They had not yet decided upon what 
terms the ground should be handed over to 
foreigners. At the last meeting the question had 
been raised as to the necessity of closing the 
present Cemetery, and objections had been made 
as to the distance from7the Settlement at which the 
new one was placed. The Kenrei, who certainly 
had a voice in the matter, had the question of 
closing the old Cemetery brought to his notice on 
account of the health of the Japanese living in 
Honmura. This had been repeatedly urged upon 
him by the Board of Health ; nevertheless, it could 
not be closed ina day, and as the Cousuls have 
to beconsulted in the matter, the Committee might 
rest assured that sufficient notice would be given. 

Mr. Morrison asked who was to pay for the 
laying out of the new Cemetery. 

The CHarrMAN said that the present one was 
granted to foreigners under the convention. He 
had not brought the question up in his conversation 
with the Kenrei, but he thought that if the Kenrei 
closed the old one he might pay part of the outlay; 
still it might be urged that he had given the ground 
and made the road to it. 
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Mr. Witkin remarked that if it was in the in- 
terests of the health of the Japanese that the old 
cemetery was to be closed, it was rather like strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel, for Hon- 
mura was in a filthy state. 

The Rev. E. C. Irwive said that if the Cemetery 
had to be moved for the health of Honmura, he 
thought that it would be better to move Honmura 
for the general health of foreigners. 

The members of the old Committee were then 
asked to submit themselves to re-election, and the 
following gentlemen expressed their willingness to 
serve again, namely:—Messrs. T. Walsh, A. 
J. Wilkin, H. Grauert, and B. Gillett. 

Mr. Blakeway having resigned, Mr. J. M. des 
Pallitres was proposed in his place. 





Mr. Brooke proposed the election of the Com- 
mittee as above. 


Mr. Morrison seconded. 
Carried unanimously. 


The Rev. E. C. Irwine proposed a vote of 











thanks to the Hon. ‘Treasurer for his attention and 
for being able to show so good a balance. 


This was seconded by Mr. Bartow, and carried 
unanimously. 


This concluded the business, and the meeting 
adjourned. 








NOTIFICATION NO. OF THE FI- 
NANCE DEPAKTMENT. 
eee ely se 

It is herewith notified that, in accordance with 
the Public Loan Bonds’ Regulations for the con- 
struction of the Nakasendo Railway, issued by 
Notification No. 47, in December of the 16th year 
of Meiji (1883), bonds to the amount of five million 
yen will shortly be issued, subject to the following 
special articles :— 

REGULATIONS FOR THE ISSUE OF THE NAKASENDO 
Ratway Bonps. 

Art. L.—The Finance Department will regulate 

the form and issue of the Public Loan Bonds. 


Art. Il_—The price of the bonds shall be 90 yen 
for a face value of 100 yen. 


Art. III.—Persons desirous of buying bonds will 
apply to the Nippon Bank, its branch offices or 
agencies, up to the 20th of February next, stating 
the amount of bonds they require and giving their 
names and addresses. 


N.B.—The Agencies will be advertised by the 
Nippon Bank. 


Art. IV.—Applicants for bonds will deposit 10 
|yen as a security on every 100 yen worth of bonds, 
at the office where they have made application. 


Art. V.—After payment of the securities, the 
Nippon Bank, its branch offices or agencies, will 
give the applicants receipts tor the amounts. These 
receipts may not be-sold or purchased. 


Art. VI.—The Finance Department will an- 
nounce, through the’ Nippon Bank, the whole 
amount of the bonds to be granted to applicants 
up to the goth of next March. The amount of 
the securities paid in will be deducted from the 
value of the bonds, and the remaining sum paid 
by two monthly instalments of 50 per cent. on the 
whole amount. The first payment will end on the 
oth of April, and the second on the 15th of next 
June. The second instalment may be paid simul- 
taneously with the first. 


Art. VIL—The two instalments having been 
paid at the Nippon Bank, its branch offices or 
agencies, a provisional certificate will be granted 
in exchange for the receipts given for the securities 
and other payments. ‘These provisional certificates 
shall not be made the basis of business transac- 
tions, but they may be hypothecated with the 
Government or Nippon Bank. 
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Art. VIII—The bonds will be issued through 





the Nippon Bank in exchange for the provisional 
certificates. 


Art. IX.—In case the instalments are not paid 
when due, as set out in Article VI., the security, 
and the first instalment if paid, will not be refunded 
to the applicants. 


Art. X.—Should the receipt for security or the 
provisional certificate be lost, the owners of the 
missing documents will at once report the matter 
to the office where they have been obtained, 
stating the number of the certificates, and giving 
their names and addresses. 

Art. XI.—The circumstances attending the loss 
of the documents must be testified by the owners 
to the Nippon Bank, its branches offices or 
agencies ; new certificates will be granted upon the 
testimony of two persons who shall confirm the 
loss. The missing documents will thereupon be 
advertised in the newspapers and declared null 
and void. 

Art. XII.—The interest on the security and the 
amount paid for bonds will be seven per cent. per 
annum. On sums paid on or before the 15th of 
the month, the interest of half a month will be 
allowed ; on those paid on the 16th of the month 
and after, the interest will be reckoned from the 
first of the following month. 

Art. XIIL—The interest on the security and 
sums paid for bonds, not exceeding half the year’s 
amount of the coupons, shall be paid when the 
bonds are exchanged for the provisional certificates. 

Martsukata Masayosut, 


Minister of Finance. 
January 23rd, 1884. 








NOTIFICATION NO. 38 OF THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT, 
yk 
ADDRESSED TO THE POLICE Force IN ALL Cirigs 
AND PREFECTURES (TOKIYO EXCEPTED). 





Attention is herewith called to Notification No. 
71B of the 15th year of Meiji (1882), issued by the 
Home Department, to the effect that the police are 
forbidden to draw swords except in urgent cases; 
and that they are further required to observe the 
following rules 





N.B.—In case of wounds being inflicted on 
occasions other than those enumerated in Article I, 
even though through accident, the police will be 
prosecuted by law. 

RULES REGARDING THE USE OF SWORDS. 

Art. I.—Swords may not be drawn except under 
the following circumstances :— 
1.—When there is no means to protect the safety 

and property of the people except by armed in- 

terference, weapons having been employed with 
murderous intent. 





When the offending parties are armed with 
deadly weapons, and other means of defence are 
unavailable. 


3.—When criminals and escaped convicts resist 
capture with murderous weapons, and the police 
making the arrest are unable to carry out the 
law without using theirs words. 

Art. II.—Even though swords should have been 
drawn in accordance with these regulations, the 
police are required to make no use of them should 
the offenders finally yield peaceably. 

Art. IH.—Swords having been drawn in ac- 
cordance with these regulations, care must be 
taken to avoid wounding any party or parties not 
concerned in the affa: 





Art. 1V.—Whenever it has been found necessary 
to make use of swords, the police must at once 
report the circumstance to the Chief of the Office 
to which they belong, even though no wounds may 
have been inflicted. 

YAMAGATA ARIAKIRA, Home Minister. 

January 21st, 1884. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM NATIVE, |themselves. Unless the police are invested with | gressive tendency will gain the ascendency. ‘The 
OURNALS. power to enter any dwelling where they have a | incidental events and superficialities of every-day 
: JOURNALS, suspicion that gambling is being carried on, there | life may impose upon the vulgar and uneducated, 
LIETE To | but should in no wise affect enlightened minds, 


REGULATIONS FOR THE PUNISHMENT 
OF GAMBLERS. 


(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun.) 


Fine clothes and good food can only be obtained 
by those who work hard, and there are many who 





so strive to obtain them. But when men can 
procure these mundane luxuries without exertion 
by gambling, it is no wonder that the vice 


cannot be suppressed. Idle young men bred in 
cities and country towns, who are not taught any 
trade or profession, and whose only desire is to 
indulge in a lifeof pleasure and debauchery, on 
seeing how gamblers live, are apt to form an 
exaggerated idea of the pleasures of such a life, 
and to cast in their lot with them. The Government, 
knowing this tendency has made the law more 
stringent than before. There are two reasons why 
they cannot hope that the present laws will effectually 
stop the evil. First, the provincial police have 
to employ men who are acquainted with the people 
of the district and who, having been gamblers 
themselves, know where to find the offenders. As 
the proverb says, “snakes know where snakes 
live.” But as a rule, these men receive bribes and 
let the offenders evade justice. In this way the 
police are prevented from carrying out the law 
for if they do not employ these spies they cannot 
catch the gamblers, and if they do employ them the 
above abuse is certain to occur. Secondly, men 
of high station, who are surfeited with the 
common pleasures of life, take to gambling as 
a new excitement, and access to the houses in 
which they carry it on is most difficult. One 
cannot make a law which shall be stringent to 
one class of men and lenient to another. To 
make a law operative, it must be based on the 
equality of all men. Of late the police system and 
supervision have been considerably improved. We 
cannot decide by the two examples given above 














whether the law is imperfect or not; but to} 


prevent young men from being drawn into the 
toils of the gamblers, exceptional vigilance i 
required. On the 26th of last December, we 
argued the question in these columns, and 
brought it to the attention of the Government. 
The Government, being acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances, quickly responded to our appeal for a 
reform by issuing in the beginning of the year 
Notification No. 1, in which the old rules were 
revised and four new ones added. Our readers will 
have this Notification stillin mind, and we would 
have commented on it before, but 
a more pressing nature have delayed us. 
careful perusal of the Notification shows that the 
principal change made in the old law is a transfer 
of the gambling offences from the executive to the 
administrative sections of the Code. The new | 
laws set a limit to the penalties, which, however, are 
more severe than they were previously. Article 4 
says that Superintendents of Police, Governors, and 
Prefects, are at liberty to enact such measures as 
will enable them to enforce the law, with the 
ction of the Home Minister. 

Upon this point depends the importance of the 
alterations. Gambling is prevalent in all districts, 
though there is a difference in the degree to which 
it is carried on and in its pernicious effects on the 
people. In the Eastern provinces it flourishes far 
more than in the Western, and Kotsuke, especially, 
enjoys an unenviable notoriety. Each band of gam- 
blers have their own customs by which they regulate 
their meeting and dispersing. ‘Therefore, to arrest 
them, itis necessary to exercise great vigilance both 
directly and indirectly. Article 3 says that any 
house may be entered at any moment for the pur- 
pose of arresting gamblers. This is necessary be- 
cause the offenders use every means in their power to 
evade the detectives, and carry on their pastime in 
houses which are difficult of access to any but 
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will be no chance of catching the offender 
deal with a crime which is so casy of conceal- 
ment, ‘and of which it is so difficult to ad- 
duce sufficient evidence to ensure conviction, it is 
necessary that the police should be granted this 
exceptional power. This being the case, the strict 
enforcement of the new rules should remove the 
abuse. Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind 
that the transfer of the act from the executive 
to the administrative invoives the loss of per- 
sonal liberty. ‘To allow the police to enter pri- 
vate dwellings is against the principles of freedom. 
From a purely logical point of view, the Notification 
in question is not a pleasing one. The safety of 
personal freedom is secured by the executive power 
being independent of the administrative and over- 
ruling it. Personal freedom and safety depend on the 
| inviolability of private dwellings. ‘The reason the 
Government, which pays the utmost regard to per- 
sonal rights and freedom, sanctioned the measure, 
and that we journalists, who have no end in view 
but the liberty of the people, approve of it, is because 
| it is the outcome of necessity. On this account the 
Government inserted the word ‘ temporary ” in the 
rules, that is, they will not remain long in force. 
We earnestly hope that the Government will be en- 
abled to rescind them shortly. Law in itself is in- 
active, and the power to put it into force rests with 
the functionaries. The scope of the penalties are 
as stated aboye, but the enforcement of them 
is left in the hands of the local officers. This being 
|the case, we are unable to forsee what steps the 
provincial officers may take in carrying out 
[their duties. These details will have a most im- 
portant bearing upon the Notification, and by them 
it will be made either stringent or lenient, beneficial 
[or injurious. ‘Thus great responsibility will rest 
with the provincial officers. There is nothing more 
| productive of injury than a law whose scope 
| is unrestricted. The more clearly defined a law is, 
the less liable it is to errand the more easily it is am- 
mended. Although a law whose scope is undefined 
s easy of application, yet there is the danger of it 
being perverted from the original intention of its 
| compiler. The details of the measure in question 
| have no defined limits, but are to be fixed by the 
| provincial officers as they deem fit. So far so good. 
| But the plan is not entirely free from the danger 
| that personal liberty may be infringed. What a 
| grave responsibility rests on the provincial officers ! 
| But knowing that they are politicians of consider- 
| able skill and experience, we believe they will avoid 
all pitfalls. Moreover, the Home Minister Ñas 
the power to veto their enactments, so that we are 
convinced that no abuse will arise from the Notifi- 






































cation in question. 


THE DRIFT OF NATIONAL SETTLE- 





(Translated from the Hochi Shimbun.) 





We cordially sympathize with our readers in 
welcoming the New Year, the 17th year of Meiji, 
more especially as the interval to elapse between the 
present and the establishment of a constitutional 
government is now but one of five years. 

Let us, for a little le, review the history of 
the past year, its vicissitudes and experiences. In 
order to fully appreciate the status of society, one 
must, first of all, take its essential elements into 
consideration, since merely incidental events cannot 
For instance, certain social 
conditions, of an ultimately progressive tendency, 
not. unfrequently fail to convey the idea of im- 
mediate improvement, and often wane and wax in 
their beneficent influence before achieving final 
Hence, those who strive to achieve great- 
ness take no note of a momentary retrogression 
except to resolve to advance ten steps where 
they have lost one. In fine, the upward and pro- 
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constitute a criterion. 


success. 








or persuade them to imitate those who, influenced 
by the petty events of the moment, modify their 
policy as it is alternately attended by success or 
failure. Having thus distinguished between the 
essential elements of society and the trivial incidents. 
of the moment; we shall proceed to examine the 
drift of national sentiment. 

‘There probably never was a period, even in the re- 
motest prehistoric times, though wehaveno historical 
a or tradition to prove this, in which the people 
did not evince an interest in the affairs of the nation, 
though there have been decided fluctuations in the 
intensity of the interest evinced. During the old 
feudal times, however, it was only the shizoku who 
took part in the nation’s affairs. They num- 
bered but little above four hundred thousand, 
and even though their vassals be added to this 
number, they did not exceed two millions. In 
point of fact, this empire was the outcome of but 
two million of souls—the nobility, and their re- 
tainers. But in the course of time, and in accordance 
with the laws of destiny, the feudal system was 
abolished and prefectures established in its place; 
the result being that the shizokw had to forego 
their hereditary emoluments, and that the people 
began to participate in the control of the national 
interests. A new world of thought and 
called into existence, although the participation of 
the people remained restricted as before, not more 
than two million having a voice in the government 
—a fact which was greatly deplored by men of 
enlightened minds. But on the other hand, the 
shigoku were compelled to resort to trade and com- 
mercial pursuits in order to carn their daily bread. 
No longer could they give heed to the national 
politics, the control of which was monopolized by 
Government officials numbering not more than one 
hundred thousand. 

Matters stood thus in the 11th and rath years of 
Meiji (1879-80). Since then the political spirit has 
taken firm hold upon the populace, especially as 
the new doctrines expounded by political pioneers 
atthe beginning of our cra developed into form 
nd power, and exerted the greatest influence 
amongst the young and energetic spirits of the 
people. Everyone might henceforth take part in 
political affairs, be he trader, farmer, or what not, 
so long as he could devote time and money to the 
purpose, ‘The rapid growth of an universal interest 
in national politics found speedy outlet in the form 
of a petition to the Government to establish a 
National Assembly, and to permit the formation of 
political societies. ‘The maximum activity in the 
political arena was exhibited during the 15th year of 
Meiji (1882), and large numbers of political societies 
sprung up throughout the empire. Foremost among 
these were young, or still youthful, men, who were 
guided by the advice given by their cautious elders. 
Last year, however, the seeming decrease of politi- 
cal activity gave rise to grave apprehensions. Yet 
these were but surface indications, for political 
zeal has, if not actually increased, certainly not 
diminished ; and politicians have shown a more 
earnest and better spirit than ever before. 

Public lectures, social gatherings, and the like are 
among the chief indications of political activity. 
In Europe and America, where politics enter so 
largely into the every-day life of the people, public 
lectures and social gatherings, unless of unusual 
importance, are not made a subject for remarks; 
but in Japan, such events form the standard by 
which political activity must be judged, especially 
as the people are only just awakening to a sense 
of its importance. In this manner, the past year 
was less notable for the spread of political zeal than 
was the year before. Is this owing to any actual 
decrease of the value of politics in the eyes of the 
people of Japan? Certainly not. ‘Phe case is 
analogous to the light emitted by an incandescent 


object where each tresh outburst of glowing flames 
is tollowed by an increase of fiery vigour. 
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One of the most notable facts of last year is that 
oliticians have shown the most unwearying fidelity 

inthe pursuit of their ideals, although their zeal 
has occasionally been momentarily damped. 
The tendency to change, which was so noticeable 
among the politicians of the early part of our era, 
has given place toa spirit of conservatism, to the 
decided betterment of political sentiment. 

Turning our gaze from the political to the social 
condition of the empire, we find much upon which 
we may congratulate ourselves. At the time of the 
Restoration, the institutions, manners, and customs 
of the olden time were summarily dispensed with, 
leaving the people in a state of chaotic confusion. 
Etiquette, morals and every social restriction entered 
upon a period of laxity. Vet the public keenly 
felt the want of social law and order, and, as 
the years rolled by, a desirable restoration was 
partly effected. Although there is not a little dis- 
crepancy between the manner in which social order 
is maintained at present and in the days gone by, 
yet the necessity for preserving the integrity of the 
Social status has suffered no change. This was 
notably the case in the 7th and Sth year of Meiji 
(1874-75), while great progress marked the past 
year. Availing themselves of the want of speedy 
social amelioration, the adherents of the system of 
ancient learning attempted to revive the manners 
and customs of olden times, but without avail. 

With regard to trade and commerce, we have to 
note that the public has suffered severely from the 
stagnation of all manners of industries and busi- 
ness. Rice fell to 4.50 yen, while silver ranged 
from 105 to 106 with corresponding cheapness of 
all sorts of commodities. This was, to a certain 
extent, in favour of the poorer classes; but what- 
ever advantage they may have reaped was more 
than counterbalanced by the distress of the agricul- 











turists, who were unable to purchase more than the | @ 


barest necessities. Hence great loss was entailed 
upon manufactures and industries. Brewers sus- 
pended their trade, and petty manufacturers were 
ruined wholesale. The people looked eagerly to 
the Government for some remedy to ease the 
national distress. 

Among the principal events immediately effecting 
the people, was the dispersion, by order of the 
Government, of the general meeting of all pro- 
viadal aseersblies; More political gatherings were 
forcibly stopped last year than ever before. Al- 
though the meeting in question was dispersed, the 
members of the various provincial assemblies re- 
mained in constant communication with each other ; 
a fact of great importance to the meeting itself. 
Shortly after this event, Mr. Itagaki returned from 
his European tour. It was generally expected that 
his return to the political arena would be produc- 








tive of a beneficial change; however, he has returned | f. 


to his native place without anything notable having 
occurred. The Liberals assailed the Liberal-Conser- 
yatives, and threw all sorts of opprobrious epithets 
into their teeth. This hasty proceeding brought 
great discredit upon the Liberal faction, while it 
materially obstructed the progress of politics. 

With regard to Government administration as 
bearing upon external intercourse, nothing of note 
took place. The condition of the country in this re- 
spect remained as satisfactory as heretofore. Rela- 
tons with Korea have become somewhat complicated 
in the last two years. The opium question and the 
unfortunate Nagasaki episode aroused considerable 
interest in political circles, but the most experienced 
diplomatists apprehended no difficulty in a pacific 
solution of the matter. We still await its settle- 
ment. The restoration of the Shimonoseki in- 
demnity by the United States was of no little 
credit to the people of America, and is a kindness 
which will never be forgotten by Japan and its 
people. The public anxiously awaiis the necessary 
appropriation of the refunded indemnity. Sir 

arry Parkes was transferred to China after 
prolonged service in this country. H.I.M. Ministers 
were likewise transferred from one post to another. 
H.E. Ito’s return from Europe gave rise to con- 
siderable speculation with regard to a probable 
change of the administration, but no alteration of 
importance has occurred. As regards the treaty 
revision, nothing of a definite character has trans- 
pired. Its stands evidently on a similar footing to 
that of foreign trade. 

For the matter of education, the study of ethics 
has considerably increased. Confucianism and 
the doctrines of Mencius enjoy great popularit: 
among certain classes. A strong tendency towards 
the German system of education has been noticeable. 
The English system, upon which our modern 
education is based, has so strong a hold upon the 
public that it is questionable whether the German 
system will ever exert a greater influence. Na- 
tional education is of the first importance, and de- 
mands the serious attention of those who are 
responsible for its progress. The Government has 
wisely engaged a foreign adviser to superintend 
educational matters. e riot at the university 
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jwas thought at first to be of grave import, and 
many promising students were expelled.? "And 
certainly the new Conscription Regulations will ma- 
terially obstruct the advance of education. 

‘The commercial policy pursued by the Govern- 
ment during the past year has no features of 
immediate importance. “It is a subject which de- 
mands the immediate attention of the authorities, 
as trade has come to a complete standstill. The 
issue of the Public Loan Bonds may, however, be 
due to a prospect of better times in the near future. 
Various notifications have been issued with respect 
to commerce and agriculture. Many of these were 
framed for the purpose of promoting the interests 
‘of the Nippon Bank and the Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

‘The modification of the regulations concerning 
provincial assemblies, and the establishment of the 
Toyama Prefecture, are noteworthy events in the 
record of provincial administration. ‘Local expendi- 
tures have been skilfully curtailed. No serious 
misunderstandings have arisen between the local 
administration and assemblies, with the one excep- 
tion of the Toyama Prefecture. In consequence of 
the depreciation of all commoditics, a surplus has 
been produced in the local budgets, which may be ap- 
propriated to defraying the possible deficiencies in 
in this year’s taxes. The industries fostered uder 
the auspices of local administrations have com- 
pletely failed. 

The military organization is undergoing a tho- 
rough revision, to its great improvement. The 
appropriations for the Army and Navy have been 
largely increased. New war vessels have either 
been purchased or are being constructed. Military 
service has been made compulsory, and it is to be 
hoped that our national well-being will profit thereby. 

The prisons flourish rather too rankly just at 
present, owing to the increase of convicts in conse- 
uence of hard times. ‘The Fukushima affair gave 
rise to great excitement throughout the empire; 
but the decision of the judges only echoed the popu- 
lar verdict. We sincerely regret the occurrence of 
such a deplorable affair. 

The death of H.E. Iwakura produced great 
changes in official circles. He was one of the best 
and wisest of our Ministers, whom the nation justly 
regarded as a pillar of the State. 

The revision and alteration of the Press Laws 
have materially increased the burdens of the jour- 
nalistic world. ` The issue of the Official Gazette 
(Kwampo) has offered renewed facilities to jour- 
nalistic enterprise. 

‘The successful completion of the Tokiyo-Kuma- 
gai Railway has given considerable impetus to 
undertakings of a similar nature; and this fact, 
combined with the increased convenience of trans- 
port, has encouraged the Government to draw up 
lans for the construction of a railway between 
Tokiyo and Saikiyo (Kiyoto). A wonderful re- 
generation of the interior will be its certain result. 

No ministerial changes of great importance have 
taken plac Among other associations, that of 
the traders’ and manufacturers? has been fairly 
successful. 





















































THE SECOND WEEK OF PRAYER. 
Ss 
January 137H-207TH, 1884. 

The Second Week of Prayer exceeded the first 
in point of interest on the part of those present, 
although the meetings were not nearly as largely 
attended as those of the first week. This was par- 
ticularly the case with the attendance at the Foreign 
Meetings though the spirit of devotion perceptibly 
increased to the close. The sudden death of a 
well known citizen occurring under circumstances 
of special regret, added to the solemnity of the 
closing meetings of the Week. ‘The Native Meet- 
ings opened with a 9 a.m. and a 7 p.m. service held 
in the Union Church on Monday, the 14th inst. 
These services, which lasted above two hours each, 
were largely attended and a remarkable spirit of 
prayer and of faith was manifested. The Pastor, 
Rey. Inagaki Akira, preached a suitable Sermon 
on John 5-25, “The hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
God: and they that hear shall live.” The Sermon 
was an earnest and instructive presentation of the 
truth that the word of Chi alone infused with the 
Spirit of God can speak dead sinners to life. This 
was typified in Christ’s breathing upon his disciples 
and saying, “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” The 
Sermon was followed by'a meeting of another hour, 
filled with stirring addresses and earnest tender 
prayers. It seemed nearer akin to Pentecost than 
any previous meeting seen in Japan. The bright 
beautiful sunlight streaming in through the great 
East stained-glass window; the well filled seats of 
well-dressed males and females—of the latter, three 
Girl’s schools were largely represented; the solemn 
[hymns of praise; and above all, the thought of the 
many hundreds of their fellow Christian country- 




















men being assembled at the same hour all over the 
land on this first day of this Special Week of 
Prayer, and all s the renewal and enlarge- 
ment of the revival of the past year, made all na- 
turally feel that the day was one to be made 
memorable to Japan. ‘The results of the morning 
meeting were not what many anticipated, particu- 
larly those who expected the Lord toshow them gi 
and mighty things that they had not yet know 
The evening meeting proved more druly a blessing ; 
the fervent prayers offered at the 5 p.m. Foreign 
Meeting for a special blessing upon the Pastors of 
the four Native Churches of this place were signally 























answered in their joy, and fervor, and zeal. After 
nearly-all had withdrawn a few united in a thanks- 
giving that God had not disappointed his children’s 


expeciations. The Tuesday night meeting at the 
Ten-an-do Church, the Wednesday night meeting 
at the Woman's Union School, 212, Bluff; the 
Thursday night meeting at the Sumiyoshi-cho 
Church; the Friday night meeting at the Baptist 
Mission School; and the Saturday night meeting at 
the Ferris Seminary for Young Ladies 178, Bluff, 
were all most interesting meetings. The addresses of 
the leaders, and the subjects discussed and prayers 
offered were all of a very instructive and profitable 
character. More earnest and edifying mectings it 
has scarcely been anyone’s privilege to attend in this 
or any other land. “A perfect unity of heart and 
an intensity of desire seemed to characterize all 
present. At one of the meetings a Pastor spoke 
of the conviction that some one had expressed that 
we should have a ten-fold greater blessing this year 
than we had last. He spoke of what that meant 
by reviewing the blessings of the past year, and 
alluding to those already experienced the beginning 
ofthis year. At the beginning of last year four per- 
sons began earnestly to pray for God’s Spirit 
to be poured out upon themselves and others. 
Soon spiritual sleepers were aroused; backsliders 
were reclaimed; a great Spirit of unity arose 
between Christians of every name, and also Between 
the foreign and native teachers. Then a readiness to 
suffer loss for Christ; the increased observance of 
the Sabbath, and of the study of the scripture; the 
many hundred of believers added to the Churches, 
166 in Yokohama alone; the great advance to- 
wards full support of the native pastors, and self- 
support on part of nearly all native Churches; a 
new Christian Weekly; the increase of Christian 
literature; the devotion of time, money, and of 
believers’ own persons to the Lord—all this had 
been enjoyed, and we were now to look for and 
confidently expect a ten-fold blessing. _ Very 
special prayer was made for the Spirit of God to 
be poured ‘out on the Great Union meeting to be 
held at the Meiji K'wai-do, Tokiyo, on Thursday, 
at 2 p.m., January 17th. ‘This prayer was signally 
answered both as regards the weather, the numbers 
assembled and the really great results of the meeting. 
The day proved most favorable, notwithstanding 
the appearance of a storm in the air, which fell the 
following night in snow to the depth of several 
inches. ‘The meeting began promptly at 2 p.m. 
and lasted three hours, or to 5 p.m. The ground 
floor of the Hall was well filled; except a tier of 
seats in front of the platform every seat was 
occupied, and there were enough persons standing 
in the side aisles to have filled the vacant seats. Rev. 
Dr. Verbeck and Rev. H. Kozaki occupied the 
platform. Leading pastors and officers in the 
Churches of Tokiyo, with a considerable number 
of missionary gentlemen and ladies were observed 
in the audience. The girls of several schools with 
their lady teachers filled up the entire section of the 
Hall by the side of the organ brought there for 
the occasion. Another section was occupied by 
married or aged females. The remaining three 
sections of the Hall were occupied by men of 
middle age, the working force of the Tokiyo 
Churches. A spirit of solemnity seemed to rest 
upon the entire audience, unlike upon any other 
gathering we had ever observed in so public a 



















































place. ‘The services were introduced by the Cha 
man Rey. Dr. Verbeck giving out the Hymn in 
Japanese :—* All people that on earth do dwell, 


Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice,” which, sung 
to the tune of Old_Hundred, was rendered with 
greateffect.. The Chairman then read impressively 
the Sth Chapter of Romans from the Japanese New 
Testament, which was followed with prayer by the 
Rev. H. Kozaki. Addressing God, as he God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob—the God of the 
Covenant, he thanked the Divine Majesty of Heaven 
and of Earth for our assembling together to-day, and 
for the Spiritual blessings, especially in the better 
comprehension of Spiritual truth, vouchsafed unto 
his children in Japan the past year. He then be- 
sought God for an enlarged ‘outpouring of His 
Holy Spirit upon all preachers and Christian 
workers; upon Our Country; upon Our Rulers ; 
and upon all the Churches in Tokiyo. He followed 
his prayer with a short address ‘setting forth the 
object of to-day’s meeting, viz., to scek the out- 
pouring of God’s Spirit upon all Japan. We 
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were encouraged to do this in view of the great 
blessing bestowed in the past year, and we should 
ray that it might be ten-fold greater this y 
The past Week of Prayer had been attended 
much blessing, but we could not feel satisfies 
therewith, and hence this Second Week of Prayer, 
and the Union Meeting of to-day. All which 
seemed to be of God’s guidance, since very little 
consultation had been, or could have been held 
about it. The, importance of the object of the 
Meeting, he said, could not be exaggerated. 
Without the help of God the Kingdom of Christ 
cannot be advanced among men—learning, wealth, 
political power were not enough. The S| 
God now, as at the first, was the only agent who 
could quicken dead souls into life. No other 
helper was sufficient for the great task of convert- 
ing the thirty-six millians of our people to Christ. 
uring the delivery of this address an alarm of 
fire in the vicinity, produced a little delay, but no 
disturbance, of the proceedings. The Chairman 
announced the locality of the fire, and suggested 
that anyone anxious for their own or others pro- 
erty should quietly withdraw, but that no ap 
hension was felt for the safety of the build 
wherein we were assembled. At this point several 
persons were disposed-to go to the doors and 
windows to look, but the aged Minister Okuno 
arose and offered a prayer that God would stay 
the fire, spare the people the loss of their homes, 
and save the meeting from disturbance. This 
rayer had the effect of quieting apparently all 
hearts. ‘The Chairman, nevertheless, appointed a 
Committee to go to the scene of the fire and report 
to the meeting, which they soon did; that while 
they were there, a cry arose, “the wind has 
changed !” and so there was no longer apprehen- 
sion to be felt for the place where we were as- 
mbled. This report was followed by thank: 
giving and a further prayer on the part of Rev. 
Okuno that God would speedily stay the fire for the 
people’s sake. Not long after, a door-keeper an- 
nounced the fire to be at an end. During the 
interval of these announcements prayer had been 
asked especially for a number of young men once 
professors of the Christian faith, preparing or pre- 
pared for the work of the Ministry, but who had 
turned aside and seemed in danger of losing their 
faith altogether, and also for a Christian professor, 
a Chinese scholar, who, report said, had joined 
some new sect of Buddhists. Two prayers followed 
these requests, one of which was made by the 
Rev. Inagaki of Yokohama. In remarks he 
thanked God for the freedom from alarm mani- 
fested at a meeting for prayer at Yokohama 
that day week, during a severe earthquake; and 
now again in the presence of fire in the Capital 
where fires are so terrible in their ravages. He 
also alluded to the remarks of the native Chairman 
of a ten-fold blessing to be expected the present 
year. He spoke of the removal of distrust from 
foreign and native brethren’s hearts, of their unity 
and sympathy in work, of the great increase in 
Church membership and zeal on the part of former 
laborers, and that new laborers were coming for- 
ward. Notably among the latter was a judge in 
one of the provincial Courts, who had been several 
years past a zealous Christian, but with the New 
Year resolved upon a new consecration of himself to 
Christian work, and intends resigning his judicial 
functions to give himself entirely to Missionary 
work. He spoke also of the tidings from Sendai 
of the unity manifested in the meeting together of 
of the Churches there, and also of the Churches at 
Nagoya and other points in the interior, and of the 
greatly increased zeal and unity in the Churches of 
Tokiyo and of Yokohama, and in their good results. 
One of the latter, he mentioned, was of a young 
m: a weak believer, who had been shunning the 
military draft, now offering himself up and being 
to join the army, and seek to serve God 
there and anywhere as a Christian ought to do. 
The Japanese version of the Hymns, sung to the 
same tunes as in English, “ Sweet hour of prayer,” 
and “ Nearer my God to thee,” had been inter- 
spersed between addresses and prayers. Several 
prayers were offered by pastors of various Churches 
in Tokiyo, followed by a lad’s confession in prayer 
of his great sinfulness. After this followed a 
prayer by an elder in one of the United Churches 
of Christ, in Tokiyo, that moved all hearts with its 
importunity and ‘spirituality. ‘The petitioner en- 
treated most reverently and lovingly and earnestly 
for the outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit upon all 
before we left that place. It was in such an earnest, 
effective strain that all seemed moved to the depth 
of their souls in its humble entreaties, and felt that 
prayer must stop where we had received so manifest 
a blessing. ‘The Chairman called upon several 
persons to lead in prayer, who represented different 
Churches and denominations. Rev. Mr. Correll 
prefaced his prayer with some remarks on the pro- 
phecy in Isaiah of “beating their swords into plough 
shares, and their spears into  pruning-hooks,” 
being strikingly exemplified in the use made of this 
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Hall built but a few years ago to oppose Chr 
ianity now filled with Christian worshippers seek- 
ing the conversion of all Japan. The application 
of this text to the circumstances of the place in 
which we were met, sent a perceptible smile of 
approval of its appositeness to many countenances. 
He was followed in remarks by another calling 
attention to its further appositeness to the scene of 
confusion witnessed in this Hall the last time Chris- 
tian services were held here—the interruption on 
the part of a class of hearers of the preaching ser- 
vice held under the auspices of the Biennial Synod 
of the United Japanese Church of Christ held 
there Nov. 20, 1883, and what was witnessed here 
to-day, Also to the further contrast this assembly 
of several hundred or a thousand persons assembled 
in the Meiji Kwaido, in the Capital of the Empire, 
presented to the score of persons assembled in a 
little school room in Yokohama, twelve years ago, 
during the first Japanese observance of the Week 
of Prayer when the windows of heaven were first 
opened, and the Spirit of God was first poured 
out upon Japan. Nor was this all: to-day in all 
parts of japan from Sapporo in the North, to 
Kagoshima in the South nd from Sendai in the 
East, to Kanazawa in the West; thousands of 
Christians were assembled supplicating this one 
great blessing for an. We should have faith to 
believe these prayers were to be specially answered, 
and that the Saviour’s instructions to Paul were 
applicable to us to-day, “ Fear not, Paul, for I have 
much people in this City”; and that this should 
prove true not only of the Capital where we were 
now assembled but of the whole empire of Japan. 
After singing the hymn— Wash me, and`I shall 
be whiter than snow,” Mr. ‘Tsuda arose and very 
feelingly addressed the audience. He thanked 
God for His great grace to Japan, and then traced 
some of the providential “dealings in not only 
bringing the Gospel to Japan, but bringing it in at 
the right time. If God’s Kingdom had come 
sooner how would it have been received while the 
Daimio were in power, and had absolute control 
of the lives of their subjects? They could, and 
would, have persecuted believers in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But now, how changed! The Go- 
vernment has been consolidated, and extends to 
all classes of the people; is in no wise opposed 
to Christianity; while the Buddhist and Shinto 
priests have lost their power and the patron- 
age of the Government to a very great extent. 
‘Then the course of studies in ‘the schools is 
helpful to Christianity. ‘This was just the time for 
Missionaries and the dissemination of the Gospel. 
Then the gracious baptism of the Spirit received 
last year will mark the year, Meiji Fiu-roku-nen, 
1883, in the future Church History of Japan as the 
year when the Church first received the Holy 
Ghost in any considerable measure. As we think 
of the blessings already received, our hearts over- 
flow with thanksgiving to God. Our, people also, 
h and low, are all anxiously inquiring for the 
Gospel. He then recounted some conversations he 
had with a gentleman in a position to know of the 
interest felt in the spread of Christianity on the 
part of some of the leaders in thought and in 
political affairs in Japan. One of these had ex- 
pressed his astonishment, and apparent grief, that 
Protestant Christianity had not spread faster and 
had not made more converts, ‘ Why are there 
not more?” he asked, «And why are they not 
more rapidly made?” The speaker also alluded 
to the prophecy of some one made last year, that 
in 16 years more Japan would be a Christian 
country; and now, also, that this year will be 
crowned with a ten-fold blessing above the year 
that is past. All this, he thought, was most pro- 
bable, yet many would doubtless fall away and 
lose their faith. “ What we all needed was to have 
our bodies of sin destroyed ; we all needed spirit- 
ual bodies, i.e. bodies filled with the Spirit of God. 
The old man should be crucified, and all evil re- 
moved—entirely given to Christ to destroy, 
and so have sin killed; and the grace of 
the Holy Ghost to come in and dwell in us 
as in a temple. Let us, then, in this mest 
important time in all Japan’s history, have our 
removed and have new hearts given us where 
to serve God efficiently and acceptably. 
address he followed in a humble prayer imploring 
the grace and strength we all so much need 
Othernative brethren spoke of the need of Christ’s 
prayer for the Unity and brotherly love of the dis- 
ciples being fulfilled; also of the fulfilment of the 
promise in Is. 65:24, “ And it shall come to pass 
that before they cali I will answer; and while they 
are yet speaking I will hear.” And yet, continued 
the speaker, the necessity and privilege of calling 
upon God continues, and it is the duty of all, es- 
pecially of evangelists, to give themselves to the 
ministry of the word and to prayer. These remarks 
followed by prayers, led the Rev. Mr. Kozaki to 
call the attention of the meeting to the request first 
made for prayer for such as had turned back from 
the ministry and had Jost faith; and he also re- 
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-| quested special prayer to be made for our esteemed 


and beloved Sovereign, His Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan, that he might become a worshipper of the 
true God, and lead his people into a knowledge of 
the Divine will; and that God would raise uy 
zealous and intrepid Evangelists—men full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost—like Paul, and like Luther, 
to save the millions of our people. For this nothing 
could take the Holy Spirit’s place. Learning could 
not, eloquence could not, nor could anything else. 
It was the same power that was required now 
as at the first animated the early Christian 
Church and made it such a power in the earth. 
This address brought tears of hearty response 
to many eyes, and was followed by several earnest 
ayers for the objects suggested. As the hour 
jor closing, 5 p.m., had arrived, the assembly 
vas asked to unite in the Lord’s Prayer, led by the 
airman. This was followed by singing the Dox- 
ology, “ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 
after which, the Chairman, Rey. Dr. Verbeck, pro- 
nounced the Benediction, and this truly remarkable 
meeting was brought to a close. Noone present 
could doubt that God himself had been in that 
assembly, in the name and person of His Sı 
through the presiding, controlling, and sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit, and all in answer to 
yer. 
Á The remaining meetings of this Second Week of 
Prayer at Yokohama were very interesting, and a 
number of important subjects were brought forward 
in the addresses of the leaders, and in the prayers 
of those present. Notably among these were 
prayers, with strong cryings and tears, not only, for 
indred, but for certain sections of the country less 
ccessible or hopeful for Missionary or Christian 
than others. Kiushiu and the province of 
Mito were especially mentioned. Several items of 
encouragement were brought to knowledge in con- 
nection with these places. Special prayer was also 
offered for Yokohama, so exalted, like Capernaum, 
in privileges, and like it so in danger of destruction 
from want of improvement of the same. 

The Services at the Union Church, both native 
and foreign, on the 20th inst., were of a very interest- 
ing character, and were more largely attended than 
ordinary Sabbath Services have ever before been 
known to be at that place, and as no special efforts 
had been put forth to increase the congregations it 
would appear to have been the result of prayer 
offered the past two weeks. 



















































A SKETCH OF THE FISHERIES 
OF JAPAN. 
oon 
By Nariwort Oxosut 
(Member of the Japanese Consulate in London.) 














At the Conference on Tuesday, October 








1 , at the International Fisheries Exhil 
Mr, Sonoda Kokichi occupied the Chair. He, said 
it gives me much pleasure to introduce to you Mr. 





Okoshi, our lecturer, on this occasion, Before he 
proceeds to read his Paper, you will, perhaps allow 
me to make a few remarks. It was my intention 
to lay before you an official Paper in ‘connection 
with the fishing industries of Japan. But I regret 
that, owing to the absence of any statistical in- 
formation from my government on the subject, I 
have not been able to do so. My friend Mr. 
Okoshi, however, kindly undertook the task of pre- 
paring a Paper, which, he will have the honour to 
tead to you presently. But I must mention that, 
being leit without such desirable information as [I 
have stated, he has met with no small amount of 
difficulties. He has had to gather information 
from various semi-official sources, while he is not 
professionally connected with fishing industries. 
If you observe, therefore, any short-comings in his 
treatment of the present subject, I desire you to 
attribute them to the circumstances under ‘which 
he has had to labour. Ifyou find, on the other 
hand, anything interesting or valuable in his 
Paper, it would be a source of great satisfaction to 
him as well as to myself. 

The lecturer said—It would be perhaps too auda- 
cious on my part to attempt to speak on this 
subject, which I have never made the particular 
object of my study, and with which I have never 
been connected, especially before such a select 
audience as this, and after many interesting Papers 
have been read by eminent specialists at this Con- 
ference. But at the same time, it would be a 
matter of great regret to lose this opportunity 
kindly afforded me, without showing you what deep 
interest Japan takes in this question, and what 
extensive fisheries she possesses. I am sorry to 
say, however, that for want of deeper knowledge, 
and of the materials which I could not obtain in 
London, I am not enabled to give you ample 
information upon Japanese fisheries, which embrace 
such a large field of investigation and require a 
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great deal of experience. No doubt many things 
will be left to be desired, and this I hope you will ex- 
cuse. I shall try, nevertheless, to give you a 
general idea of our fisheries. 

The geographical situation of Japan with respect 
to the continent of Asia is very similar to that of 
Great Britain to. Europe. Our Empire consists of 
the mainland, Kiushiu, Shikoku, its northern pro- 
vinces of Hokkaido or Yeso, the Kurile Islands, 
Okinawa, better known as Loo-choo, and the Bon- 
nin archipelago in the south; it embraces an almost 
tropical zone of 24 degrees of latitude, and a glacial 
zone of 51 degrees. This peculiar situation of our 
country affords us most extensive fishing-grounds, 
and its variety of climate produces in the Japa- 
nese sea almost every sort of fish imaginable; 
While ihe ieran which. traversed: bys eiany 
rivers and brooks, and interspersed with lakes, 
fresh-water fish is also abundantly found. ither 
on account of our ge-graphical position, or from 
some other cause, ie chief food of our people has 
been, and is’ still, fish, which in Japan is eaten as 
meat is in this country. Although the use of 
flesh-food was introduced by foreign intercourse, 
yet it has not, and I think will not, take entirely 
the place of fish; far from such being the case, 
only the better class of people can aflord to live 
on meat. Hence it appears to me that there is 
a great difference in this respect between the people 
of Japan and those of this country ; the difference 
is, that in Japan even the poorer class of people 



































can live on fish, while fish is chiefly a luxury for 
the better class of the English community. There- 
fore it is needless to say that akes a great 


Japan 

interest in this question of fisheries, though it is a 
matter of regret that our section in the Exhibition 
is not so largely and well represented as might be 
desired. 





I.—Sra-Propuce. 

Our fishing-ground is estimated to contain over 
seven millions of cho, i.e. about eighteen millions 
of acres: compared to the cultivated land of about 
eleven millions of acres there is a difference of 
about seven millions of acres in favour of the sea ; 
Supposing one acre of land produces one ton of 
corn, a fishing-ground of the same extent should 
produce seventeen times as much, if it be properly 
worked. If such be really the case, Japan should 
produce tens of millions of tons of fish. Indeed, 
our fishing-ground not only produces fish, properly: 
so-called, crustaceans and molluscs, but it also 
abounds in salt, also several kinds of sea-weeds, 
which are largely taken by our fishermen and 
consumed most extensively in Japan. According 
to the returns from the Imperial Statistical Bureau 
for 1879, the quantity of our sea-products was as 
follows :— 








Kix 
Salt fish... nriih 13,207,056. 
Dried fish... 45,713,808 
Salted Sardines 31,752,119 

Total iiaa 49,763,041 


Hence it must be about fifty millions of pounds’ 
weight. Salt was produced in that year to the 
amount of 4,848,199 koku,? being about twenty- 
seven million bushels. 

The above statistics are exclusive of the products 
of Yeso and the Loo-choo Islands. The following 
table shows the quantity of sea-products of Yeso 
for the year 187 

















ait, Pit. 
Sinon.. m Gotaa { Fact, contain: } =41480,400 
Masu(SpringSalmon) 12,471 12,000. 4, 14,965,200 
Cod fish... 11,206 6,000 y, 6,810,600 
Herrings | 515481 es 
Sardines ......... 180,171 63,265,200 
Sea-weeds II 60,615 —— 
Béche de mer. 12,203 

Total........... 861,476 








While I was writing this Paper, a most interest- 
ing statement, showing the statistics of our sea- 
roduce by diagrams and map, was received by the 
Tepanese Consulate from our Department of Com- 
merce and Agriculture. 

From this document, which has been specially 
prepared for the National Fisheries Exhibition 
eld in Tokio this year, it appears that Japan and 
Veso, excluding other dependencies, produced in 
1881 :— 








Kix 
D ia oe 910,331,833 
Dried fish... 4,550,422 
Salt fish....... 80,501,044 
Dried Sardines 194,057,459 
Dried Sea-ear 970,054 
Dried Shrimps . P 313731909 
Cuttle-fish. 4 2,458,580 
Béche de mer ae 522,066 
Colle Végétale ` 1,699,058 


Exclusive of salt and sea-weed, the total quantity 
amounts in round numbers to two hundred and 
eighty seven millions. It must be borne in mind 


that in thi enormous amount of sea-produce, fish 
which is consumed fresh, and also fresh-water fish, 
are not included. As to the latter kind of fish, as 
well as those used for manure, their quantity must 
be enormous, considering fish is more eaten when 
fresh than in any other state. It seems difficult 
everywhere to obtain accurate statistics of fish 
consumed fresh; and there appears no return for 
it in Japan. If it could be ascertained, we should 
find that the quantity of fish we consume yearly is 
something fabulous. ‘Take, for the sake’of argu- 
ment, the town of Tokio, containing about one 
million of souls, what will be the daily consumption 
of fish? Supposing, for instance, that one-half of 
its inhabitants being too poor to buy fish (although 
this might not be the case), lives on rice and 
getables only, and the other half lives upon fish 
and rice ; supposing, again, each consumes half a 
pound of fresh fish every day, the daily con- 
sumption of fish in Tokio alone would be 25,000 
lbs. We may infer from this what an enormous 
quantity of fish is supplied by the Japanese seas 
and rivers in a year to feed thirty-six millions of 
people. The total value of our sea-products is 
estimated at about thirty millions of ye». 

At first sight this vastness of our fish-products 
seems too astounding, and it might be doubted 
whether the above statement might not be an 
imaginary conclusion; but when we find what is 
the real fishing power of Japan, this doubt will 
vanish away at once. 

IL—Fisuixe Power. 

We find in the official return” that the number 
of our fishermen (I presume that those who are 
employed in fishing, not being bond fide fishermen, 
also women and boys are included therein) is 


















































nets, 436,999. ‘These 1,530,795 fishermen are 
distributed among 341,470 families, about five 
people on an average forming one family. 





to be— 
England .... ù 42,000 
Scotland 45,000 
Ireland 24,000 
Total 114,000 


stated to be 1,530,795; fishing boats, 187,220; | 


The number of British fishermen is estimated | 


and the tonnage of fish caught in British water at 
550,000, each fisherman catching about five tons of 
fish every year. Now, supposing one-third of 
1,500,000 be bond fide fishermen, and each catches 
the same amount of fish as a British fisherman, 
| they would catch 2,500,000 tons. I am sorry I am 
not enabled to state the economical condition of 
| fishermen and the capital employed for fisheries in 
| general, nor could I state the tonnage of the 
| 187,220 fishing boats, without misleading the 
reader by rough calculation. However, the 
majority of those boats are Japanese junks, 
strongly built and not of very large dimen- 
sions, ‘carrying from 5 to 12 persons; but some 
must be sailing boats of European build. This 
enormous amount of fish, shell-fish and sea-weeds 
captured by an army of fishermen, is for the most 
part consumed at home, but some is exported 
abroad. 








I[.—Jaranese FOREIGN TRADE IN SEA- 
PRODUCE. 


Our sea-products occupy one of the most impor- 
tant classes of our exports, and there is a prospect 
of great increase. The following figures show a 
remarkable development of this branch of industry. 


EXTRACT FROM OUR ĪMPERIAL Customs 
RETURN. 





sea-weeds, shells and fish oil, 14 
it articles in all, exported to foreign coun- 





Dectaren Varur, 
1,133,000 Yen. 
1,626,000 Yen. 


| Quawrrriss, 
1871,—10,547,000 Cty. 
1876.—28,668,000 Cty. 
Increase, 9,121,000 Cty. 
1881.—40,007,000 Cty. 2,418,000 Yen. 
Increase, 11,339,000 Cty. Increase, 789,000 Yen. 
It must be remarked that from 1871 to 1875, 
during 5 years, our exports in sea-products have 
increased about 46 per cent.; and from 1876 to 
1881 during 5 years, 39 per cent. in quantity ; and 
from 1871 to 1881, during 10 years, they have more 
| than doubled, both in quantity and value. 








Increase, 493,000 Yen. 








EXPORT OF SEA-PRODUCTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES FOR THE YEAR 1880, 















































To | Correen, Srawaen, | gDREP Beate | Sumis dti, Sra U gaiis 

Yen | _ Yen. Yen. | Yen. | Yen Yen, yen. | Yen. 
China a 647,761 | 696,735 | 261,799 286,838 | 234,015 | 5,608 | 207,423 | 2,340,179 
England... a|- — — ass = 99464 | 3238| 105,277 
France = - - ||; = 2,525 5,760 9,195 
America | 621 6 957 - 6,723 1,669 10,554 
India... | st = 3 = | = en 84 
Russia... ... = | ij — P st 749 75° 
German: = — S'i =- | = 12 12 
Denmark a| — — — — — 15 | 15 
Australia = | = — — = 120 | 120 
Holland wf —- |- et = = 10 10 
Ae — — =- | = = 500 730 1,230 
est Indies ... ie 33 33 
Other Countries . | 19,958 | 19,904 
Total.. ... | 648,387 | 696,748 | 262,759 291,757 | 234015 | 114,820 | 239,717 | 2,488,203 





It will be seen from the above table that we ex- 
ported to the value of 2,488,203 yen, and from this 
amount 2,349,199 yen were to meet the demand of 
China alone. 

The following table shows our imports of sea- 
products from other countries for the same year 




















Tortoise Orner 
Suits. ARTILES, Toran. 
China. 6,479 44:919 
england 0855 12,718 
ance ss 412 1,730 
America, U.S 157 1,010 
India coecceees 75050 100 87,814 
Russia 2410 
Germany 875 2,488 
Australia... 243 243 
Holland 1,299 1,3 
Maajar + 124,797 124. 124,021 
West Indies 30,480 600 |) 31,080 
Other Countries 13 3:695 3,708 
Total 122,564 n 126,822 ... 64,945 = 314331 





It must be pointed out that we require very little 
importation of foreign sea-products. From the 
above table it will be seen that tortoise-shell and 
coral form the largest amount of the imports, and 
naturally enough the former is largely imported 
from India, and the latter from Italy. These two 
articles are used in Japan chiefly for ladies” hair 
ornaments. 

Let us see what was the state of our exports to 
China alone, in the following six principal sea- 
products for the last three years :— 











1 One kin is equal to English 1b. 1.33577. 
+ One kuke fs squa] to about ¢ bushels and halt, 
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s statement, extracted from official returns, is found in 


| 1880, Quantity. Crv. Vaos. Yax. 
| Dried Sea-ear 1,060,667 261,799 
| Dried Cuttle-fish .. 3,913,788 674,761 












































Bêche de mer 518,474 

Colle Végétale 1,341,823 
Sea-weeds. 23,375,871 «+ 577.427 
Do. cut 3,170,024 119,307 
Total ..... 33,388,857 -+-+ 231273147 

1881. 
Dried Sea-ear -. 850,370 212,050 
Dried Cuttle-fish... 2,750,644 476,565 
Béche de mer 577,889 235,839 
Colle Végétale 1,203,900 330,335 
Sea-weeds sess 27,637,094 681,323 
Do. Cut... 4,212,021 158,499 
Total . 37,422,018 2,344611 
1882, 
Dried Sea-ear_.. 1,064,109 ... 

Dried Cuttle-fish 3724438 

Réche de mer . 661,849 

Colle Végétale 758.030 

Sea-weeds 22,831,872 

Do. Cut. 4,059,545 « 
Total 32,100,799 «++--++: 1,946,092 
| IV-—FIsH AND SHELL-FISH OF DIFFERENT KINDS 

FROM THOSE USUALLY EATEN IN ENGLAND. 

Differences of the Japanese seas, and also dif- 
ferences of climate, may produce fish and shell-fish 
which are not seen in the English market, but 
which are consumed in Japan. Some perhaps 
may be caught in British seas, but are not used 
for cating purposes, as the taste and customs of 
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recherché in Japan is not so in this country. ‘The 
most common and largely consumed fish, called 
Maguro or tunny-fish, varying in size from 3 feet 
tenor 8 leet in dengthiis'noe geen 10 (his countiys 
Whether the British sea does not produce it, or 
it is not caught by fishermen, I do hot know, but 
this fish is largely caught and consumed in my 
country. Although, I think, Octopus, Cuttle-fish, 
Sea-ears, and Béche-de-mer may be found in British 
waters, they are not eaten in this country. 

On the ‘contrary, eating Cuittle-fish may be 
looked upon with horror by the people of London, 
while in Japan they are readily eaten, ‘This point 
has been referred to by Mr. Henry Lee in his 
most elaborate paper entitled ‘Sea Monsters Un- 
masked,’ with illustrations of a Japanese fish- 
monger’s shop, where a large cultle-fish hangs 
down, with its feet touching the ground; in every 
Japanese fish shop indeed, this ugly looking 
animal is exhibited, his head hanging on a hook. 
Its size varies according to its species and locality, 
but a very large one is never eaten; it is generally 
eaten when from one foot to three feet in length 
in its normal state, that is to say, when it is un- 
cooked, because once boiled, it shrinks to half its 
length, and gets stouter and its skin becomes of a 
dark-red colour, Cuttle-fish is eaten fresh, dried, 
or salted, but is generally consumed fresh. Again, 
sea-ear and béche de mer are largely consumed 
fresh, but a great amount of them is dried and 
used for exportation to China, and the shells of 
sea-ear are now exported to Europe for the manu- 
facture of buttons and other purposes. There are 
many varieties of shell-fish, families of molluscs, 
cluding oysters, lobsters, crabs, &c., which are eaten. 

Among sea fish, the most esteemed in Japan 
are sea breams (Chrysophyrys major), turbot and 












sole, and the family of tunny-fish’ called Katsuo, 
but smaller in size, varying Irom one to four feet 


n length. This last-named fish is most exten- 
vely taken, and consumed either fresh or dried. 
It is mostly caught in Shikoku; when dried, it 
may be kept for several years; it is this fish which 
is denominated in the statistics referred to before 
as dried fish (Katsuobushi), the quantity of which 
amounts to about five millions of catties every year. 

As to fresh-water fish, carp, eels, sly:silurus 
(Namazu), and Abyu of the smelt family are most 
recherché; while the consumption of eels which are 
caught either in the sea or in fresh water—fresh- 
water cels being preferred—must be someth 
enormous, as in Tokio there are thousands of 
restaurants called Kel-houses, where this fish is 
principally served. Herrings and salmon are 
chiefly fished in Veso, and dried or smoked on 
the spot, as the difficulty of transport to the capital | 
prevents their being sent there fresh; hence, fresh 
salmon is very seldom seen in the market of 
Tokio. Sardines reach the capital fresh, and are 
consumed largely in that state; but not only are | 
they sent dried, but they are also greatly used 
for manure. 

As to the quantity of whales caught in Japanese | 

ers, Lam unable to give a statement, for want 
of information; not only is oil extracted’ from this 
fish, but its bones are used for different. purposes; | 
and it is also eaten in Japan when dried, although 
in small quantities, its taste rather resembling 
meat than fish. 
Glue and w 
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x, as exhibited in our Cour the 
Fisheries Exhibition, are also made from the skin 
and intestines of different fish, through chemical 
process. Besides all these and other kinds of fish, 
different sorts of sca-weeds are very largely con- 
sumed as catables in Japan. 

It will be of peculiar interest to know that there 
exists in our country a sea-lish called Fugu, belong- 
ing, to the order of Tetrodons, which is generally 
known to be very poisonous. In some localities the 
sale of this fish is strictly prohibited but there are 
different kinds, some of which are said not to be 
poisonous, As this fish is of peculiarly pleasant 
taste, the lower class of people are often tempted to 
eat it, There is a proverb which says :—" Fugu 
wa Kui tashi Inochi wa oshishi” (‘Great is the 
temptation to eat Fugu, but greater is the dread of 
losing life”). This shows how agreeable its taste 
is, and how poisonous it is to those who eat it. 














V.—Mobe or Fisnine. 

Fish are caught either by nets, lines or other 
gear, according to their nature and kind. N 
are a little different, according to the localities 
where fishing is pursued. 1 shall endeavour to 
give some idea ot the cod-fish, bream, mackerel 
fishing, and that of some other fish. 

Neis are seldom used for catching cod; it is 
generally caught with lines. ‘This fishery principally 
flourishes in the Northern sea, beginning from the 
37th degree of latitude, therefore mostly on the 
coasts of the Island of Yeso, where generally five 
fisherman in a boat take with them 50 or 60’ stout 
lines made with hemp each line being from 160 to 














and at the end of these, hooks are fixed: Lead is 
attached to both ends the lines, and 3 buoys are 
fixed to it. Sardines or herrings, fresh or salted, 
are used for bait. The cod-fishing season, though 
it varies according to localities, lasts generally from 
December to March. The time for fishing is 
generally from 6 a.m, to 3 p-m., but this varies, of 
course, according to weather and tide. In the 
north the average quantity of one day’s fishing is 
about 400 cod-fish per boat. In the Eastern sea 
the mode is a little different; it is conducted by 3 
or 4 men in a boat, and the average fish caught is 
no more than 70 or 8o a day. Northern fishermen 
appear to be more skilful, in spite of rough and 
often stormy seas. I must not omit to mention 
that cuttle-fish is generally used for a bait for cod- 
fish in the Eastern fisheries. 

Sea-bream is generally caught by trawl-nets, but 
line-fishing is nevertheless employed to some extent. 
The line for sea-bream is generally 2,000 yards in 
length, and at the distance of every 2 yards a 
branch line, 4 yards long, is attached with a hook 
at theend. Itis thrown into the sea at sun-rise, 
with crabs or other molluscs for bait, and every 2 
or 3 hours it is taken out. 

As to the mackerel-fishing, it is pursued at night; 
a number of boats sail in the evening and anchor 
where it is likely mackerel would flock. The 
fishermen also attract them by the use of torches, 
and catch them by hand-lines, using for bait 
sardines, or some other small fresh fish. 

‘The mode of catching the octopus is very curious. 
A long cord of several miles in length’is laid at 
the bottom of the sea, and branch lines, one or two 
yards long, are attached at intervals of 2 yards; at 
ihe end of each line, old shells, or bamboo cut in 
the form of pots, are hung down. ‘The octopus is 
generally attached to rocks or some other objects, 
in order to protect its soft head; so that it finds 
these pots a very comfortable home, and gets 
inside and holds them strongly with its feet. 
Generally the cords are left for 6 or 7 days, and 
then they are taken up with potsfull of octopus, 
which, being ofa very timid nature, stick closely 
in them, believing that they are in the safest place. 
In this manner the small kind of this fish is caught 
on the south and east coasts of Javan. 

Tunny fish, and katsuo of the same family, are 
taken by rod and line. The boats for catching 
the latter kind of fish are generally strongly built, 
and manned by 8 or 10 men, When attracted by 
fresh sardines thrown into the sea by fishermen, 
they flock in great quantities, and then they are 
caught with artificial fish as bait. [tis said that 
this fish is so easily and extensively caught, that 
young fishermen even forget that the boat would 
sink from being overladen with several tons of 
felts “Uiptesis"ahergioner one i patron on board. 
When he thinks enough has been taken, he gives 
the order to his younger fellows to stop. Whale- 
fishing is performed with harpoons by numerous 
fishermen in several boats, pursuing the animal seve- 
ral miles olf the coast. This mode of taking them 
seems to be general in the Japanese sea; but in 
Kagoshima, they pursue it into the bay, and then 
capture it with nets. : 

Tam enabled to give the above statement con- 
cerning octopus and katsuo fishing, owing to the 
information kindly furnished me by Mr. K. Nabe- 
shima, a student in London, who not only lived 
among the fisherfolk of Hizen, but is also himself a 
great fisherman, 

As to the practice of throwing nets, which are 
known in Japan by the name of To-Amiand which, 
are very largely used either in sea or fresh-water 
fishing, 1 leave it to be explained by a most 
elaborately prepared note kindly furnished by Mr. 
K. Nabeshima, and which will be found in the 
Appendix. It may be worth mentioning that there 
exists in the eastern-and southern coasts of Japan 
a class of women-divers, whose calling is to catch 
sea-weeds and shell-fish, especially sea-ear. Those 
who are familiar with Japanese pictures cannot 
help being struck with those representing beautiful 
women with red bathing-dresses, some diving into 
the rough sea and others coming out from the 
water, holding some shell-fish in their hands, But 
the women-divers actually engaged may not have 
such a maid-like beauty as represented in 
the pict However, their bravery and skill 
are very well known in Japan. 

‘Those who have travelled in the interior, es- 
pecially in Tokaido, may no doubt have remarked 
these divers; it metimes very amusing and 
refreshing alter a fatiguing journey, to pass a 
couple of hours at the place where we alight on 
the sea-coast, looking at the divers, who will catch 
you shell-fish if you give them some recompense. 
‘AU first, travellers are very much struck with the 
skill of these divers, who, according to the reward 
promised, bring shell-fish of different sizes. But 
they may discover afterwards that the divers had 
collected different sizes of shell-fish beforehand, 
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200 yards long. To each line about 5o branch 
lines are attached at the interval of every 5 feet, 
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and know very well what kind of these to choose, 
according to the amount of reward they should 
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receive. Though this is only for the pleasure of 
curious travellers, not the real calling of the pro- 
fessional divers, still this fact shows to what a 
e extent this diving class of fisheries is carried 
on în Japan 

As to the fresh-water fishing, rod and line, nets 
and different kinds of implements are used, Fresh- 
water fish culture has existed from olden times, and 
especially that of carp ; fresh-water bream, oysters, 
and gold-fish have also been extensively cultivated. 
It was only some years ago that the special atten- 
tion of the government, as well as that of private 
individuals, was directed to the importance of sal- 
mon culture, and that of some other fish; and new 
scientific methods have been applied to it, and 
appear to be very successful, $ 

Tr order to show what pleasure we take in fishing, 
it will be as well to mention the existence of private 
fishing ponds, besides river fishery in Tokio. In 
the suburbs of the capital some private individuals 
cultivate different kinds of fish in their ponds, and 
sometimes each pond contains fish differing either 
in nature or size. Any one is permitted to fish in 
one of these ponds, on paying entrance fees for the 
hour or day. I am informed that in some places 
ponds are classified according to the amount and 
quality of fish they contain ; the entrance fee differs 
according to this classification, Therefore any one 
who, however skilful he may be in fishing, hopes 
by paying a small fee to catch many big fish in 
one of these ponds is greatly mistaken, because in 
the inferior ponds only small and worthless fish 
are kept. 

As to the hooks and nets, I may point out that 
our hooks, both small and large, have a very shar] 
barb (though some have not, according to the fis 
to be caught) ; it is difficult to ascertain when it 
was invented, but at any rate this would prove our 
skill in fishing industry to have existed from ancient 
times. Lines and nets which are made of hemp, or 
other strong coarse material (and sometimes of 
silk), are generally varnished with the juice ex- 
tracted from unripe persimons (fruit called kaki), 
in order to give then strength, and the power of 
resisting water ; English nets are usually tanned. 
It would be very interesting if, after ‘a careful 
examination, this stuff should also be made use of 
in this country for preserving nets and lines; and 
on the other hand, if the persimon fruit were con- 
densed by some chemical proces Japan could 
supply it easily for the use of the British fisheries, 
and a mutual advantage might be derived from the 
transaction. 

Fish preserved in tin are principally prepared in 
Hokkaido (Yezo) ; some specimens, such as oiled 
sardines, preserved oysters and tunny-fish, are 
exhibited in our Court. This branch of industry, 
being introduced only a few years ago, may 
require some improvement in preparation, in order 
to be more in accordance with European taste; 
with such improvements Japan may be able to 
meet a demand for these articles from abroad. 

Vi= 

Cookery of fish isa 
way of cooking is manifold. 
roughly into several classes :—1 Raw fish, which is 
subdivided into two; the first mode is raw fish, 
properly so-called, that is to say, the flesh of the 
fish is cut in thin slices and arranged on the plate 
very neatly in the form of waves, sometimes 
without taking the skin off the fish, according to 
its kind, and” it is served with sauce (shoyu), 
mashed raw turnips, horse-radish, and generally 
some fresh vegetables cut in small pieces and sea- 
weed. In the second mode it is called Arai 
(washed), because the Hesh being cut in small 
slices, is washed with fresh water till it shrinks 
land gets harder. Sometinies two or three 
different sorts of different colours are arranged 
jon the same plate, and divided into red and 









































SH COOKERY. 


Imost an art in Japan; the 
It may be divided 




































| white, which gives them a beautiful appear- 
ance. 2. Grilled. 3. Stewed. 4. Grilled 
with sauce. 5. Grilled” first and stewed after- 
wards. 6. Mashed and boiled, prepared like sau- 


sages, which has a different name, according to its 
divers forms and ner of preparation. The 
nferior kind is made of shark’s flesh and that of 
some other fish; the most recherché is made with 
bream and lobster. 

This general classification may be again sub- 
divided into several modes; it may even be said 
that there are as many varieties of fish cooking as 
there are different kinds of fish; and it may seem 
almost inconceivable to the English mind, how 
neatly, prettily, and with what genius and excellent 
taste this branch of cookery is conducted in our 
country. Any one who has been present at a 
Japanese dinner cannot fail to be struck with the 
good arrangement with which the different kinds 
of dishes are prepared; a dozen dishes, almost all 
made of fish, are differently cooked and arranged 
with vegetables and accessories. Sometimes we are 
puzzled to guess with what sort of fish the dishes 
are prepared; and this shows by what ingenious 
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hands they have been composed. ‘The dish most that it was a useful food. Another thing which 


in vogue is composed of eels grilled with sauce. In 


England eels are cut in small pieces, and generally in fishing operations; in this countr 


stewed or fried ; but in Japan they are, while alive, 
tut into {Wo along the back, but leaving the skin 
attached, and the boties äre taken awéiy; so ds to 
leave skin and flesh, when they are prepared. 
With what quickness, skill and dexterity this pa 
of their preparation is executed in the cel-houses is 
almost inconceivable. ‘The man who does t 
work does no other part of the ccoking ; another 
man prej them with bamboo skewers for 
being grilled; a third man does the next par 
the work, and so forth; there is a real divi: 
of labour. ' 

We must not omit to mention that a great 
quantity of fish and all kinds of molluscs are used 
for soup, and very often eaten with vinegar and 
some greens and sea.weeds., The most essential 
eletnetit of oit cookery ot either fish or vegetables 
is the sauce known here under the name of Japan- 
ese shoya, properly called shoyu which is extracted 
from beans and koji; hard dried fish is also greatly 
used. ‘This dried fish is cut into small slices and 
used for the preparation of sauce, or put over shell 
fish soused in vinegar. ‘This gives such a flavou! 
to the fresh fish an 
almost indispensable to our cookery. 

Tt must not be supposed that fresh 
obtained, and consumed with equal facility in every 
part of Japan ; some tracts being very mountainous, 
the inhabitants of this region in the remote part of 
the interior are far from’ seaports, and generally 
are a class of peasant farmers, who live on rice or 
other cereals and vegetables only, being deprived, 
through the difficulty of transport, of the means 
of procuring fresh fish. It is true there are rail- 
ways, but only a few lines connect three chief towns 
with a few seaports. lish transport is generally 
effected by water, and then by carts or men-carriers 
In spite of these difficulties of transport, a large 
amount of fish is consumed generally, because in 
my opinion, (1) the Japanese sens abound in fi 
(2) our fisher folks are very skilful in the fishing 
industry, (3) the process of drying and salting fish 
is well conducted, (4) the fish cooking art 
developed that those who can, depend upon 
only. This last case must hot be overlooked, 
because a great demand for fish (besides its cheap- 
ness) depends on the taste and liking of the 
people. In England, fish is often boiled simply, 
which takes away the best part of its flavour, 
and with whatever well-prepared sauce it may 
be taken, it is not so delicious as when prepared 
otherwise. England, having inexhaustible sca- 
fishing ground, with 114,000 active British fisher- 
men, and above all with good transport, is more 
advantageously placed than Japan, yet the con- 
sumption of fish is comparatively small. ‘The chief 
cause of this (putting aside the dearness of fish and 
other causes) seems to me, the way of cooking, 
which it is so desirable to have improved so as to 
increase the demand of fish consumers, and it 
would be worth while to try to study the Japanese 
fish-cooking art, in order to'adopt it in this country. 

As to the case of Japan, a great many improve- 
ments in fish-culture, industry, and for the easier 
transport of fish may be required. When the 
great line of railway from the capital to the north, 
which is in the course of construction by a Japanese 
Company, is completed, it will, I am sure, give 
more facility for the transport of the sea-products 
of Yeso, and increase its fishing industry in no 
small degree. In conclusion, the best means to 
improve national fish-industry is by the way of 
exchanging different views and information through 
the channel afforded by the International Fisheries 
Exhibition, which will doubtless be for the benefit 
of every party interested in this branch of national 
and international wealth. 
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Discussion. 

Mr. Witmor (Commissioner for Canada) moved 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Okoshi, for the very lucid 
and interesting Paper he had read, and which he 
was sure, when printed and circulated, would prove 
of very great benefit. It taught him, who lived at 
the antipodes almost of Japan, that they there 
had their ideas in regard to preserving, cooking, 
and utilising fish quite beyond the conception of 
Canada, or even England. ‘The multitude of fish 
which were taken in the Japanese waters appeared 
to be very great, the population was very great, 
and consequently they wished to utilise fish in 
every way. He was somewhat amused to hear 
that they consumed the devil-fish, or cuttle-fish, 
which he was sure the people in this country or 
Canada would not think of touching. It wa: 
evident, however, that it was an article of food, and 
showed him that almost every description of 
animal extant in the waters was intended for the 
food of man, and it was only on account of prejudice 
that some kinds were not eaten. He had no doubt 
the time would come when it would be used else- 
where, especially after it was shown in this Paper 
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vegetables that its use becomes | 
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| dilex, which they found upon the rocks. 
h can be | 





struck him was that the females in Japan engaged 
when they 
went to the bathing ground in their bright-coloured 
dresses, it was more for the purpose of becoming 
fishers of men. If the Japanese custom were intro- 
duced here, no doubt many more fish would betaken 

Mr. J. B. Broomrietb seconded the vote of 
thanks.” He said that he, unfortunately, was an 
Irishman, and as such had a very dolelul tale to 
tell whens he came to. think of the difference of 
civilisation between Japan and Ireland. This 











of | Paper said that in Japan the most was made al- 


ready of one of the greatest gilts God had ever 
given to man, the great harvest of the sea, which 
took very little trouble on the part of either rulers 
or people to make the most of; but in his un- 
fortunate country they had at present over 2,500 
miles of unfished coast, and about, 527,000 acres of 
inland waters which did not contribute, except the 
salmonidz, a five-pound note in value to the 
national food. It appeared that the Japanese were 
so determined to get the fish, that they took the 
female sex into partnership in their efforts; but in 
Ireland many poor women during a great portion 
£ last winter had to obtain sustenance for them- 
elves and familics from a kind of seaweed saloa 

e 
rusted that this glorious Exhibition, which had, by 
the friction of intellect, struck that spark which 
swept away many prejudices, would in the end 
bring all things to one common level of humanity 
throughout the world, and would then bring to his 
poor country some of the knowledge and some of 
the good results which must happen if only the 
present state of things in Japan was fairly con- 




















sidered. Many years ago; when he was in the 
Chinese seas, at the time England was guarded by 
wooden walls, it happened that a seventy-four 





ship was greatly infested with rats, and a grand 
rat-catching business took place, the rats were 
thrown overboard ; but there was not a small boat 
within reach that did not cast off their anchors, 
and ina very short time the rats were devoured. 
‘Thousands of these Chinamen were now scattered 
all over the earth, so many were coming to some 
places that the law was stopping them. At that 
time he had never seen the Japanese; but in a 
very short time afterwards they saw that there was 
a necessity for them to learn of Western Europe, 
and at the same time it turned out that they had 
conferred great benefits upon Europe in their turn. 

‘The vote of thanks was carricd unanimously, 
and briefly acknowledged by Mr. Oxosut. 

Mr. Stuart Lane then moved a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. He himself had had great 
personal relations with Japan, which made the 
country familiar and interesting to him, and he 
could assure them all that the more they studied it 
the more they would learn to admire it. ‘There 
was great similarity between Japan and Great 
Britain, both countries being nearly in the same 
latitude, and having about the same acreage and 
population, and each country might learn a great 
deal from ‘the other. ‘The pleasure they had all 
experienced in listening to the lecturer must be one 
































greatly enhanced by the fact of the meeting being 
presided over by a Japanese ; probably it was the 





first time such a thing had happened, but he was 
sure it would not be the last, for when once the 
Japanese took a thing in hand they never left it 
until they made it successful. He had had the 
honour of ‘knowing both the Chairman and the 
lecturer for some considerable time, but he might 
say that when he met the latter, four or five years 
ago, on his arrival from Japan, he could not speak 
one world of English. 

Mr. Beapon seconded the vote of thanks, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN, in responding said they were 
all aware that Japan had adopted many branches 
of Western civilisation in addition to her own, 
which had existed for centuries, and that she had 
made of recent years very great progress. Since 
the present Government came to power it had been 
their earnest desire to promote, amongst other 
things, friendship with foreign nations, and with 
this object they had accredited their ambassadors 
and other diplomatic representatives to the various 
courts of the world; and when there was any 
undertaking of an international character, such as 
the present Exhibition, whether in Europe or in 
America, they never failed to take an active part 
in it. It was a source of great satisfaction to them 
that the courtesy and respect they had thus shown 
to foreign nations had been cordially reciprocated, 
and that they had received assurances of friendship 
in return ; but there was one serious obstacle which 
had tended to check this ndship—he alluded to 
the great delay which had taken place in the negotia- 
tions for a revision of the treaties proposed by Japan 
some years ago. ‘Those treaties were concluded 
between Japan and the foreign countries some 





























twenty-five or thirty years ago under considerable 
external pressure, and when the Japanese negotia- 








tors were totally ignorant of the commercial and 
other usages of Western countries. Treaties 
concluded under such circumstances naturally 
lacked that equitable character which was at all 
times so essential in any arrangement entered into 
between friendly powers. Japan in 1883 was very 
different to what she was thirty years ago, and the 
experience of thirty years amply showed that it was 
absolutely necessary to introduce certain modifica- 
tions in the existing treaty arrangements. Those 
he was addressing might not attach much impor- 
lance to this question, as it concerned a country so 
far distant, and no one not so thoroughly acquainted 
as he was with the general condition of Japan could 
properly estimate the serious difficulty occasioned 
by this disastrous delay in connection with the 
national finances and the attitude of the people 
towards foreigners. He sincerely hoped that the 
good feelings of the Western powers would induce 
them to recognise not only the necessity, but also 
the advantage of speedily bringing about a 
atisfactory conclusion of this question. In conclu- 
sion, he must say he regretted that Japan had not 
been able to take a more lively part in this 
Exhibition, but it so happened that they had a 
National Fisheries Exhibition in Japan. this year, 
and naturally the Government had to “give 
considerable attention and assistance to that, which 
had prevented their sending a larger quantity of 
specimens to England. Japan, as a great fsh- 
cating country, had naturally done her utmost to 
develop the fishing industry, and he should not be 
ggerating when he said that it had attained such 
an extent that 36,000,000 of people were to-day 
more or less dependent on fish as food; and had 
it not been for the coincident Exhibition held in 
Tokio, she would have been represented in the 
same grand manner as she had on previous occa- 
sions of a similar international character. At all 
events Japan had readily come forward to take 
part in this Exhibition, and had thus fulfilled her 
international obligations, at the same time showing 
her usual courtesy and respect to the Britis} 
Government and British public. 









































Appexpix A. 
“93, Taczor Roan, Bayswater, Wa 
«20th August, 1883. 

“Dear Sir,—In accordance with your request, 
I have much pleasure in furnishing you with a 
few notes on ‘To-ami’ (throwing-net), embracing 
a descri mode of use, and an account 
of its construction. 1 also enclose herein a short 
Paper on ‘Ahyu? and ‘Namako,’ fish which are 
much esteemed in our country. 1 beg to express the 
hope that these communications may be, in some 
way, serviceable to your purpose.—I am, Sir, Yours 
faithfully, K. NapesitMa.” 

Among the many kinds of fishing appliances 
in Japan, the one called “To-ami” is probably the 
most novel to Europeans, and at the same time, 
the most interesting to the Japanese. 

“To-ami,” as above translated, is a throwing-net, 
and its structure may be thus described. 
he net and size of its mesh varies in magnitude, 
according to the size and nature of the fish to be 
caught, and the locality where it may be used. Its 
length s from 5 to 7 yards, and it is con 























1 
in shape, becoming larger and larger from the 
apex downwards to the foot; where, when fully 
extended, it measures from 7 to g yards in diameter. 





To the top of this cone-shaped net is tied a 
“hand rope,” about 6 or 8 yards, having at the 
other end a loop. 

At the foot of the net is attached all round the 
extremity, a strong ‘foot-rope,” or “ground-rope, 
to which numerous metal weights, as sinkers, of 
peculiar shape, named “iwa,” are fastened. 

‘These sinkers are made of a mixture of lead 
and tin. In shape they resemble the handle of 
an ordinary travelling trunk, having a hole at 
each end, through which the “foot-rope” is passed 
at intervals equal to their own length, generally 
from 2} to 3 inches. 

The edge of the foot of the net is then doubled 
or folded inwards upon itself—on the side opposite 
to that of the rope tied to the apex of the cone—to 
the extent of about one-tenth of the length, and 
is then fastened to the meshes all round, at in- 
tervals of from 20 to 30 meshes, according to the 
size of the net. 

‘The effect of this is to make a kind of continu- 
ous sack or bag termed “Tana” ail round the 
inside of the net. The modus operandi may be 
described as follows 

‘The fisherman standing up in the bow of his 
beat first makes a running knot with the loop, 
which he secures round his left wrist. 

With his right hand he then coils the rope into 
his left, until the upper portion of the net is drawn 
into his grasp, leaving about a yard or more hang- 
ing down. He then passes a part of the r 
over the left elbow, maintaining it there by keeping 
his arm at right angles to his side, and so allowing 
the net to swing in a pendent form, 
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Then, gathering into the grasp of the right hand 
about half of the remainder, he swings the whole 
to and for, to give it impetus, and dexterously 
throws it some 8 or 10 yards in front of his boat, in 
such a manner that it is extended into a complete 
circle when it falls into the water, where it quickly 
sinks in its regular cone like shape to the bottom. 

After it has remained there a few seconds, the 
line is pulled gently in different directions, so that 
the weighted portions trail along the ground and 
approach each other, until the net is gradually and 
finally closed (great care being observed that no 
outlet of escape is afforded between the ground 
and the sinkers). The fish which may be enve- 
loped in the toils endeavour to escape, and as 
openings of the “ Tana” appear to them to be 
loopholes for this purpose, they eagerly enter 
them, and are effectually confined. The net is 
then drawn up slowly from the ground, until it 
hangs perpendicularly: and as the sinkers now 
almost cling together, all egress from the sack is 
thoroughly barred. The fisherman gradually 
hauls it up, and as the “Tana” begins to ap- 
proach the surface, he rapidly but gently swings 
it with its piscine contents into the boat. 

The method of constructing this net presents 
some difficulty, as it must be cone-shaped. The 
knot which unites the meshesis not the “ hitch-knot” 
which is prevalent in Europe, but the “reef-knot,” 
which is particularly suited tonets of this description. 

‘The process of netting is generally commenced 
from the lower part, or the “foot” of the net. The 
number of meshes in the first row varies from about 
four hundred to seven or eight hundred, and the size 
of each mesh varies inversely to its number. The 
greater the size of mesh, the less its number, and 
vice versd. For instance, to construct the “ To-ami” 
for catching mullet, suppose the number of meshes 
in the first row to be 400, and the size of each mesh 
to be 1} inch square (using a flat spool of 1} inch 
in width) ; well then, this row of 409 meshes must 
be continued successively 25 times; the 26th row 
must be lessened by 16 meshes, by attaching two 
meshes together at ha tntetvale ot every 25 meshes 
in that row. 

Now there will remain 384 meshes, which, being 
netted again successively 15 times, must again be 
decreased by 19, by attaching 2 meshes tegeiher as 
before, at the intervals of every 20 meshes in that 
row. This process will be best shown in the follow- 
ing scheme. 

Tue SCHEME oF CALCULATION. 














Number Decrease Number Size of 
Part, "of of of Flat Feet. Inches. | 
Meshes. Meshes. Rows. Spool. 
1 400 >... 10 25 ikani 1} 
Bee E 19, eee. E SA acct 
Enver errr: ewes t Soha a 
Qo 347 IZ nas 10 oe 3 
5 330 Lars 1 ° 
Giese BE 17 8 1 o 
Jw 207 16 8 SEa 
8 281 15 8 1 o 
9 266 18 7 ees: 
Wonu Ws AD 6 — 9 
n a3. 10 6. — 9 
12 mT sie 16 6 — 9 
13 201 16 Ye — 7h 
185 TPE Ob — 6 
169 Wibe A — 
153 19 4 = 
134 one 22 3 — 
M2 ne 19 $ — 
93 23 3+ = 
70 23 2 — 
Moga yas, A = 
32 2 2 — 
30 = 1 — | 
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Total.. ži 152 10 
Nets in Japan are dipped in shibu (the juice of 
unripe persimon fruit). In my humble opinion 
they are by this process rendered, for several 
reasons, far superior to those which in Europe are 
subjected to that of tanning. For instance, the 
treatment with shibu produces a greater amount of 
stiffness in nets and prevents their tendency to swell 
when in the water, thereby ensuring a great rapidity 
of sinking. Moreover, as a preservative from decay 
and the bad effect of salt-water, this treatment is 
invaluable. 








“ Anre.” 
The fish called “ Ahyu” possesses some very 
peculiar characteristics. It varies in size from 
about 6 to 12 inches, and inhabits fresh and rapid 
streams, having a nature like that of the salmon in 
making its way up to the highest sources of the 
rivers in the Spring, and betaking itself in the 
autumn to the estuaries to spawn. Strange to 
say, the parent fish, after depositing its ova, dis- 
appears, most probably dying. Hence it is some- 
times called the “one-year-fish.” When taken | 
from the water, it does not at all emit a fish-li 
odour, but a smell remarkably resembling that of 
the cucumber. It is not tenacious of life when 
en out of water; indeed, the slightest handing 
is immediately fatal to it." Its flesh is held in the 
highest estimation, and is considered the most | 
delicately favoured of all river fish, 
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almost invisible, and the body resembles the Euro- 
pean smelt. Its lips are somewhat thick, being 
either golden or silver in hue, those of the former 
colour being most esteemed. It rapidly deteriorates 
in flavour, and cannot be conveyed far in a fresh 
and proper state. Hence it is somewhat expensive. 

Three modes of taking “Ahyu” are in vogue, 
which we may thus specify : 

Firstly: the “To-ami” or “Throwing-net” (as 
above described) is most successfully practised. 

Secondly: cormorants are used. This plan is 
100 well known to need any explanation. 

Thirdly: the fish are captured in a species of 
trap, termed “Yana,” during the autumn, when 
they are migrating downwards in large numbers to 
the estuaries for spawning. This method will need 
some elucidation. 

At a convenient place the river is dammed by 
two structures composed of fascines and stones, 
runing from the banks at opposite points towards 
the middle, at an obtuse angle down the stream, 
without meeting, but leaving a space of 4 to 5 
yards, through which the current is forced to run 
at a high speed. In this narrow passage is fixed a 
contrivance composed of a large number of bam- 
boos, not bound together quite closely, but con- 
nected so as to fill this narrow space, diagonally 
tilted downward towards the stream in such a 
manner that, while it receives the rapid fall of 
water, it, at the same time, detains the fish, the 
water escaping through the interstices between the 
bamboos, which, however, are not large enough to 
allow the fish to pass through. In this manner 
enormous quantities are caught during the season. 








“Namako.”—(BECHE DE MER). | 
Namako, in the French language termed “ Bache 
de mer,” somewhat resembles in shape the half of 
a melon cut lengthwise. It is styled in the reports 
of the Japanese Customs “ Kinko”—the name 
given to it when dried—and is exported to some 





foreign countries. Its colour is greenish-gray, 
dotted with raised spots of light yellow, which 
colour also pervades underneath, where it attaches 
itself to the rocks or stones. It is eyeless, and 
boneless, its digestive organs being very small. It 
is found on various parts of the coasts, and is much 
sought for as an article of food. Its usual size, 
when quiescent and not extended, is 6 to 12 inches 
in length, its general breadth being about 2 to 4 
inches. It is capable of elongating and contracting 
itself at pleasure. To ensure the capture of 
“Namako,” calm weather and clear water are 
essential, so that the fisherman, as he slowly and 
quietly paddles here and there, may discern the 
object of his search at the bottom. Armed with a 
long bamboo rod from 18 to 24 feet long, which is 
tipped at the extremity with an iron-barbed spear- 
head, he leans over the gunwale of his boat, Sealy: 
peering and prying down into the clear water wit! 
keen and practised eye. When he discovers the 
fish, he proceeds forthwith to spear and secure it. 
To assist his power of vision, he adopts a peculiar 
expedient. He has, in the boat, a tiny vessel con- 
taining oil, from which he takes, from time to time, 
a small quantity, and drops it on the surface of the 
sea. This arrangement enables him to see the 
bottom so clearly, that he has little difficulty in 
spying down with success, even when the water is 
somewhat deep. The fish is generally eaten un- 
cooked, cut into thin slices, with vinegar. Ina 
dry and prepared state itis conveyed into the in- 
terior or ts exported. 

‘This fish has an excessively strong antipathy to 
rice-straw, so much so that the fish actually dissolves 
into a liquid if it should come in close proximity to 
it, just as a piece of ice melts under the influence 
of the sun. Sometimes disagreeable effects are 
produced by too free an indulgence in partaking of 
“ Namako,” and to counteract these symptoms the 
liquor in which some rice-straw has been boiled 
proves an effectual antidote. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE AMOUNT OF SEA-PRODUCE 


DIX B. 


OF BACH PROVINCE OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


FOR THE YFAR 1881. 


































































































; Kars 
i Bosni, oR A Drizo | Daigo | Daigo | Currer- | Bécue | Corte 
Nane or tue Provinces. | Sam, [Hago n'o Daten Pisi- Saapiwns, | SE | swans. | risme | „DE |Viotrare 
Teal = — | 2245750 15,000) — | = = = 
Issé...... 2,338,864] 71344) 845127) 498,500) — 281 2,490) 15,710 
Shima — 56,710, 561,920, »244| 3010) 91,324] 170,179" 521,862 
Owari 419663) — | 8,605| = pat | 20,790| 8,888, — 
Mikawa 14,207,038, — | 323800) 2,265,152] — 15123) 
Totomi 1,678,661| 231,845) 8,800 1,271,975] 1,000 4,100) 
Suruga 322| 435353) _ 80,046 13,750) 492) — 
Iau ...... | 135,516, 335,720 5:320) 039 
Sagami 88,313, = | 310,930 =| 
Musashi 1,058,503, — — = -| = = | 
Awa | — | 795538) 5,260,400 2,253,500) 54,970 = <= | 
304,808] 73,358] 1,712,075, 20,083,580/105,955|  — oad 
himos: 8,778,663) 38,125) — | 4079943] — | 2831) — 
Hitachi '349,682| 75,332, 173796 6,970,844 Sooo) 208,638) — 
Om = = a = = | saso = 
Shinano. = es es = — | 4058) — 
Iwaki 4,536,977) 108,365] 144,000) 331,261] 14,140, 5 aw A 
Rikusen | 15,597,394] 539,350) 89,840 Satat| 99981) — 128,372) 
Rikuchiu 5,743,575) 23,307) 86,397) 4,000 52,437 = 89,688) 
Mutsu = = = =| 49,627) — 28,211 
Ouzen — — - 32,600] — | — = 
Ou A IID] 395587) ~ = | zo| = — 
Wakasa | 109,977) 10563) 248,413) 304,038) fe 15,363} 
Echizen ... | 565,201] — 49,088” 10,938 12,063] 45,850) 
Kaga ne 546,6883) — 440,117) — | 1,200) 
Noto SII | SaS) — 228,775 | - 121,525 
Echiu ee | pian a, 45,960) 
Echigo | 662,128) 400| 2,071,883, 2,619,706 3,240 
Sado 164,383] 194,864) 49,929 cay 
Tango 327,615) — 307,945) 22,887) = 1,281 
Inaba | 69,023] — 1,875) 6595400) 
Hoki 2 = = mo — | = n] 
Izumo 2,909) 75, 210,893, 48,061 — 23,225] 4,258 
Iwami | = 60,691, 994,852 “= "| 17,836] 
Sanu Lo = — | 338,000, = 
Harima 182,798,139 - | | -= 
Bizen 65,094,625 412 | - 81,260 
| 6,303,204) i a ee ae 
42,932,810] 161,350) — | — | 2,431,865 
71,748.07, — 9,753 4359 — | 334000) — 
118,904,727 = 674.481 — 318| 3,152 
19,066,579] — = 142,420, 10,495 55| 41,608) 
1,190,756| 3,131,842 6,560, 80 — 8,245| 
Awa 438,830,315} S = = = Bi 
106,662,071 19,901] 60,000) — | — — 2,205) — 
54,725,930] 79998) 12,623,710, 4,160) 12,734} 55,206 43,760, 56,832 
3:655381| 1,536,984 — 258,425 13,045) — 19,733) 53| 430129 
10,237,004, — | 8,800 35,900 7,390, 25| n 
7,1295972)  — 0 13,500 = as) = 
Bungo | 10,863,354] 30,400) 2,658,271) 8,393,589 4354| 1,019) — 
Hizen | 71125175 131,005) 3,309,457 30,700] 299,105) 17,558) 24,643 
Higo 2. | 56,195,827 =" “| "320,000 74:384| sorro) = = 
Hi-ouga........ | > 3475500 2,128,500, 304,495 850) — 2,255 
Osumi 5,576,930 otoo) ` 38,800, — | — 1,890, — 2,952 
Satsuma 6,413,913, 9,788 120,445] 10 4oo] 23,350) — 470384 
Iki = 44,200, 10,520 — 145,500) 4,070) 430 
TAES AA a 89370 Sgz40) zoi) — Faai 3316] 3,81 
Hakodaté—Ken ees = © 28,134,803) 32,503,154) 63,499) — s 
pporo—Ken = — 29,550,856] 85,404,445) 309,918) — Š 
Nemuro—Ken — = = 7,140,546] — = — 














Total Catties or Kin... | 910,331,833 4,550,422 80,561,044 


194,657,459 976,634! 3,373,999! 2,458,586! $22,066! 1,699,058 








N.B.—In case of three provinces of Yeso, viz.: Hakodate, Sapporo, and Nemuro, dried fish means Herrings, and 


Its scales are under the head of Dried Sardines, Dried Herrings are included—a Catty or Kin is equal to 1° 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
pe ges 
[Reuter “ SreciL” To “Japan MaiL.”] 


Hongkong, January 19th. 
The steamship Ywai-yuen has been lost at a 
place called Yuesan, on December 2gth, together 
with over 200 Chinese and six or seven Euro- 
peans and fifty thousand dollars in specie. 
The vessel struck and sank so rapidly that only 
two lifeboats could be got out; one of these 

capsized. Only five Chinese were saved. 
London, January 19th. 
“ CHINESE” GORDON FOR THE SOUDAN. 

Major-General Charles George Gordon, C.B., 
has started for Egypt on a special mission, 
which he has accepted on the condition that 


he shall only be responsible to the British |) 


Government. 
London, January 22nd. 


AYFAIRS IN EGYPT. 
Baker Pasha has held successful parleys with 
the Sheiks around Suakin, and several of them 
have come in. 
London, January 23rd. 
AFFAIRS IN MADAGASCAR. 

At the coronation of the Queen of Madagascar, 
the Premier most explicitly declared that they 
would not yield an inch of territory to the French. 

MORE REINFORCEMENTS FOR TONQUIN. 


Further reinforcements are to start immedi- || 


ately for Tonquin. 





from THE “ HoxGkone Dairy Press.”] 





Cairo, 13th January. 
MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS IN EGYPT. 
Colonel Moncrieff has been appointed Under 
Secretary to the Egyptian Minister of Public 
Works, replacing a Frenchman who held the 
appointment before. 


[From THE “Sascon INDEPENDANT.”] 
Paris, 8th January. 
THE CAMBODIA CONVENTION. 
The Cambodia Convention has been ratified 
by the President of the Republic. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 
ERS ORI 
THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
ka ine 
i, & bper M. B. Co. 
Kobe eS 
From Hongkong. per P. &O. Co. Friday, Feb. 1st. 
From America... per P. M.Co. Monday, Feb. 11th.t 
From America... per P. M. Co. Thursday, Feb. 14th.t 


‘Thursday, Jan. 31st. 














* Khiva left Hongkong on January ath. The, Benalder (with 
English mail) left Hongkong‘on January ard. t City ef Rio de 
Jando left San Francisco vid Honolulu on January sgth. $ City 
Tokio teft San Francisco on January 24th, 








THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 






For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and (per M. B. Co. Wednesday, Jan. 3oth. 
Nagasaki... 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per M. M. Co. Saturday, Feb. 2nd. 
For America...... per O. &O.Co. Sunday, Feb. 3rd. 
For Europe, vid 
Hongkong ... per P.&O.Co. Saturday, Feb. oth. 











Occidental and 
lar and Oriental 


The arrival and departure of mails by 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peni 


Companies, are approximate only. 








SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
oe ge, 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. 
Union Church : 11 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 


English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
uam. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Ta = S 
For Wrex Broixsixo Fripay, January 181m, 1884. 


Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hongd, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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kex. 
toss 
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BAROMETER, 





MILES PER HOU 
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\ | | | 

INW. NW, N. xw. Neh We SN, 

I i 

FAIR OFAR CLEAR CLEAR CLEAR CLOUDY CLEAR 
REMARKS. 


Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line—maximum and minimum thermometers. 
represents velocity of wi 
„u percentageof humidity. 


The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 


* Rain in Inches. 














+ Direction of Wind, 


Maximum velocity of 
at 11 p.m. 


+ Weather. 
ind 20.$ miles per hour on Thursday 





The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.393 


inches on Tuesday at 9.27 p.m.,and the lowest was 29.Sor inches 


on Friday at a p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was $8.0 on Thursday, 
and the lowest was 23.3 on Monday. Themaximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were $6.0 and 
22.0 respectively. 





The total amount of snow (melted) for the week was 0.135 
inches, against 0.106 inches for the corresponding week of last 
year. 








TIME TABLES. 
+ y 
YOKOHAMA-TOKIO RAILWAY. 
‘The Trains Leave Yoxouama Station at 7.30, 
8.45, 9-30,* 10.15, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 
4.00,* 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30} p.m. 
The Trains Leave Toxto (Shinbashi) at 7.30, 
8.45, 10.00,* 10.45, and 11.30 a.m., and 1.00, 2.30, 
4.00,* 5.00, 6.15, 8.00, 9.15, and 10.30} p.m. 





‘Those marked with (*) run through without stopping at Tsu- 
rumi, Kawasaki, and Omori Stations. Those with (t) are the 
same asabove with the exception of stopping at Kawasaki Station. 





UYENO-SHINMACHI RAILWAY. 
The Trains leave Uveno at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 4p.m., and SminMacHt at 7 and 11.30 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. 
The Fares are 
partment), yen 2.65 
class, sen 79- 





Special-class (Separate Com- 
Wirst-class, yen 1-58; Third- 


YOKOSUKA STEAMERS. 

The Yokosuka steamers leave the English 
Hatoba daily at 8.50 and 10.30 a.m., and 12.15, 
2.30, and 4 p.m.; and leave Yokosuka at 7.15 and 
9 a.m., and 12m. and 1.45 and 4.00 p.m. 





IME-GUN. 


A time-gun is fired every Saturday from one of 
the Messageries Maritimes steamers at Noon. 








URB 


NOTES FROM JAPANESE PAPERS. 

+ 

General Oyama will give a farewell banquet, at 

the Rokumei-kwan, to his colleagues and foreigners 

of distinction, on the 28th instant, prior to his 
departure for Europe. 





Mr. Koike, Chief Paymaster of the Army; Majors 
Shimidzu, Kosaka, Murai, and Yabuki; and Lieute- 
nant-Majors Nojima, Ichichi, and Harata, have 
been ordered to accompany General Oyama. They 
will leave for Europe about the middle of February 
next. 

The law students of the Judicial Department 
who were about to graduate numbered one hundred 
at the outset. Owing to various causes, this 
number has decreased to thirty. Four of them, 
having developed a talent for legal science, will be 
sent to Europe in order to complete their education. 

“2,129 cases were tried during the course of last 
year at the Koso Saibansho (Court of Appeal). 
‘Twenty-one of these cases are still pending. * 

A quay is to be built i 
the second battery, 
35,000 yen. 





n Shinagawa Bay, close to 
The cost is estimated at 


The Osaka Mainichi Shimbun will shortly re- 
appear upon the journalistic stage, the plant and 
machinery having been put in thorough order. 

General Oyama and suite will spend one year in 
Europe. ‘The expenses are estimated at 30,000 yen. 

The Government intends completing the Naka- 
sendo Railway within the space of four y 








he monthly meeting of the Dai Nippon Shiritse 
Yeiseikwai (Private Sanitary Association of Japan) 
will take piace at the Meiji Kwaido on the 26th inst. 

A Chinese pedlar was arrested at Kanagawa 
for swindling a countryman, He was handed over 
to the Chinese Consulate for punishment.—Mainicht 
Shimbun. 

ane 

There are twenty-one thousand and two head of 
cattle in the Riukiu Islands. They are in excellent 
condition and yield rich milk. Many are employed 
for agricultural purposes. Prices range from 18 
yen to 22 yen. The number of cows butchered 
annually averages 586, and meat costs about 13 
sen per pound. The horses number 12,574, the 
majority being employed by farmers and husband- 
men. Their prices range from 20 to 30 yen, but 
good, useful hacks fetch 50 to 200 yen. The goats 
number 33,405, their meat bringing 15 sen per 
pound. Besides these, there are 61,614 swine; 
about 20,000 are slaughtered annually, pork 
costing about 7 sen per pound.—Fiji Shimpo. 

ate 

Mr. Mori, Minister to Great Britain, will return 

to Japan vid Germany. 








The nobility have forwarded a memorial to the 
authorities urging the construction of a national 
constitution on the basis of that of Great Britain: 

An international botanical exhibition will be held 
in Russia. H.E. Hanabusa has communicated 
with the Government with regard to sending a 
special commission thither. 

An American resident in Tsukiji subscribed 50 
yen in aid of the sufferers from the fire at Kobi 
cho.—Hochi Shimbun. 








s*a 


The Sulphuric Acid Manufactory at Mita, 
Seishu, is doing a thriving business, having ex- 
tended its exportations to Germany, China, and 
other foreign countries. The shareholders held a 
general meeting last week, in order to consider 
the establishment of branch offices and the further 
[extension of the trade.—Choya Shimbun. 

* s * 
| It is reported that some wealthy merchants in 
| Washington, U.S.A., intend opening an inter- 
| national dendrological exhibition in that city, and 
will invite foreign Governments to exhibit. The 
Japanese Government is said to have already been 
asked to contribute.—Fiyu Shimbun. 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
Ss 

ARRIVALS. 

Guiding Star, British bark, 312, H. Schnitger, 


roth January, —Takao 2nd January, 7,400 
bags Sugar.—J. E. Collyer & Co. 


Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
‘21st January,—Kobe 18th January, General. 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. C 


Co. 
Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
21st January,—Handa 19th January, General. 
—Handasha. 


Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 
21st January,—Handa 18th January, Gene- 
ral.Handasha. 

















Ingo, German steamer, 678, Jesselsen, 21st Janu- 
ary,—Nagasaki 18th January, Coals.—A. 
Center. 


Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 22nd 
January,—Toba 18th January, General.— 
Yamamoto Co. 


Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Nakai, 
zand January,—Shimidzu 20th January, Gene- 
ral.-—Seiriusha. 


Benledi, British steamer, 1,000, A. W. S. Thomson, 
23rd January,—London 17th November and 
Hongkong 12th January, General.—Mouri- 
lyan, Heimann & Co. 

Ise Maru, Japanese steamer, 748, J. J. Efford, 23rd 
January,—Kobe 22nd ’ January, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 


Volga, French steamer, 1,583, Benois, 23rd Janu- 


‘aty,—Hongkong 16th January, Mails and 
General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 





Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, 23rd 
January,—Yokkaichi 21st January, General. 
= Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 24th 
anuary, -Handa 21st January, General.— 
andasha. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
24th January, — Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Kamtchatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 24th 
anuary, — Kobe 22nd January, General. — 
litsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Okuma, 25th 
January,—Yokkaichi 21st January, General. 
—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. Young, 
25th January,—Hakodate 2istand Oginohama 
23rd January, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. 
Co. 





Toyoshima Maru, Japanese steamer, 648, Thomas, 
25th January, — Hachinohe 23rd January, 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S-S. Co. 


Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, J. Adair, 25th 
January Kobe aard January, General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Omura, 26th 
January, —Yokkaichi 23rd January, General. 
—Kowyekisha. 


Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 
26th January,—Kobe 24th January, General. 
—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Minoura, 26th 
January,—SShimidzu 23rd January, General. 
—Seiriusha. 








Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Matsu» 
moto, 26th January,—Vokkaichi_ 24th Janu- 
ary, General.—Mitsu Bi M. S.S. Co. 





DEPARTURES. 

Lord of the Isles, British steamer, 1,586, Jobn E. 
Felgate, 19th January, — Kobe, General. 
Smith, Baker & Co. 

Arabic, British steamer, 27,87, W. G. Pearne, roth 
January San Fr'ncisco, Mails and General. 








—0.8 O. `o. 
Owari Maru, Japanese steamer, 684, Adair, 20th 
January, — Kobe, Mails ‘and’ General, — 


Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 


Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Minoura, 20th 
January,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 





Dsukai Maru, Japanese steamer, 97, Shi 
21st January,—Atami, General.—Tokai k 
san Rwaisha. 








Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, mada, 21st 
January,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 
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Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Okuma, 21st 
January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo Unyu 
Kwaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
22nd January,—Hakodate Oginohama, 
Mails and Gencral—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co 


Kowyeki Maru, Japanese steamer, 63, Omura, 
22nd January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Kow- 
yekisha. 








Tsuruga Maru, Japanese steamer, 728, Hussey, 
22nd uary,—Hakodate, Mails and Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 


Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 23rd 
January — Toba, Gencral.—Yamamoto & Co. 





Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Lambert, 
23rd January, Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha. 





apanese steamer, 1,862, J. 
ary,—Shanghai_and ports, 
Jitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
Ingo, German steamer, 678, Jesselsen, 23rd Janu- 
ary,—Nagasaki, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 
M. 


Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
23rd January, — Handa, General.—Handasha. 





Hiroshima Maru, 
W 





Mails and General. 











se steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 


Onoura Maru, Jap: 
akuda, General. —Handa- 


23rd Janua 
sha. 






Seho Maru, Japanese steamer, 319, Yamamoto, 
23rd January,—Nagoya, General.—Matsue- 
sha. 


Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,200, J. E 
Kilgour, 23rd January,—Kobe, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Yechigo Maru, Japanese steamer, 750, MacFarlane, 


24rd January, — Kobe, General. — Kiyodo 
Unyu Kwaisha, 











Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 459, Tamura, 24th 
January, — Yokkaichi, ‘General, — Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Shidsuoka Maru, Japanese steamer, 334, Narita, 
24th January,— Shimidzu, General. — Sei- 
riusha. 





Tamaura Maru, Japanese steamer, 666, Carrew, 
24th Januaty,—Oginohama, General.—Mitsu 
Bishi M. S.S: Co. 


Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 25th 
‘January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Handasha. 








cross Hill, British bark, 1,019, J. Smith, 25th 
January,—New York vid Kobe, General, —H. 
MacArthur. 


Iceberg, American ship, 1,135, A. L. Carver, 25th 
uary, — Cebu (Philippines), General. — 
China and Japan Trading Co. 





Kamtchatka, Russian steamer 
anuary,—Kobe, Gener: 
SS. Co. 
Tsusai Maru, Japanese steamer, 432, Toyama, 
h January,—Miyako, General.—Unsosha. 
Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 26th 
January,—Yokkaichi, General.—Handasha. 
Kashgar, British steamer, 1,515, W, J. Webber, 
26th January, — Hongkong vid Kobe and 
Nagasaki, Nails and General.—P. & O. S. N. 
Co. 





701, Ingman, 25th 
Mitsu Bishi M. 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe:— 
Messrs. Klemnoff and Popp in cabin; and 66 
Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Okame 
Handa i—r Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Onoura Maru, from 
Handa ‘—30 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Yechigo Maru, from Hoko- 
date vid Hatchinohe :—General Nagayama and 
suite, and Mr. Sonoda in cabin; and 15 Japanese 
in steerage. 

Per German steamer Jngo, from Nagasaki: 
Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer 
Toba :—10 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Shidswoka Maru, from 
Shimidzu :—3o Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer [se Maru, from Kobe :— 
4 Japanese in cabin; and 20 Japanese in steerage. 

Per French steamer Volga, from Hongkong :— 
Mrs. Retz and 2 children, Miss Shrock, Messrs. 
Richter, De la Hault, Lazareth de Hilfe, Haraki 
Heizayemon, and Chinn Yuen in cabin, 


Maru, from 








Seikai Maru, from 





UNIV 
U 


. {hai and ports 


Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi 1—80 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kairio 
Handa —14 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, from Shang- 
Lieutenant Field, U.S.N., Master 


Maru, {rom 











Hachisuka, Captain Creighton, Messrs. M. Fitz- 
erald. E. M. Sang, H. MacGregor, Ishiwara, 
Kurosaki, Kitabatake, Nose, Horiguchi, Arakawa, 





Hamada, Imai, Miyagi, Yamakawa, Yonechi, 
Betsugaku, and Ogata in cabin; and 1 European, 
1 Chinese, and 147 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Russian steamer Kamtchatka, from Kobe :— 
6 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Shima Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi —13 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Hakadate vid Oginohama :—Mr. Henderson and 
10 Japanese in cabin ; and 94 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Toyoshima Maru, from 
Hachinohe :—4 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kowyeki Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—14 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from Kobe: 
Mr. Klien and 2 Japanese in cabin ; and 62 Japa- 
nese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Owari Maru, from Kobe : 
Captain Fletcher in cabin; and 25 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 
Shimidzu :—2 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—94 Japanese in steerage. 





Saiko Maru, from 


DEPARTED. 

Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco: 
Mrs. J. Doyle and 3 children, Messrs. Jos. 
Mayer and T. Sameshima in cabin; and 4 Euro- 
peans and 84 Chinese in steerage. For New York : 
Mr. John Middleton in cabin. 
anese steamer Hiogo Maru, for Hako- 
Oginchama:—Messrs. Sakuragi and 
cabin ; and 42 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tsuruga Maru, 
Hakodate :—5 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiroshima Maru, for 
Shanghai and ports :—Miss Nakagawa, Colonel 
Kuroda, Colonel Ota, Colonel Makino, Messrs. E. 
Pope, Ichanger H. Kothari, M. Willett, R. Kirby, 
R. S. Schwabe, W. Yooman, E. Batabus, Sato, 
Watanabe, Niiyama, Gotsugi, Ayanokoji (2), Y. 
Hasegawa, Kawasaki, Nakaya, K. Watanabe, 
and Nagasaki in cabin. 

Per Japanese steamer Seivio Maru, for Yok- 
kaichi!—35 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tamaura Maru, for 
Qginohauta :—9 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Kamtchatka, for Kobe: 
8 Japanese in steerage. 

Per British steamer Kashgar, for Hongkong vid 
Kobe and Nagasaki:—Mr. Deryke and servant, 
Messrs. R. Mankin, W. Smith, L. Deistel, U.S.N., 
Sharrfe, Frank, O. A. Kleinwort, and H. MacGregor 
in cabin; and 7 U.S. seamen, 12 Japanese, and 1 
Chinese in steerage. 














for 









































CARGOES. 
Per British steamer Arabic, for San Francisco :— 
TEA. 
mmascisco, YORK. INI. TOTAL 
Shanghai 100 50 mo m 
Nagasaki... A $ 123 123 
diogo 632 766 1,502 2,900 
Yokohama ... 840 2,515 1971 5,326 
Total e 1,572 3,331 3,668 8,571 
SILK. 
sax sew OTHER 
4 A FRANCISCO, vonk, CITIES. TOTAL. 
Shanghai —— 47 = 7 
Hongkong . = o4 -= 124 
Yokohama —- m - yt 
Total — w=. AR 


weee 342 
Per French steamer Volga, from Hongkong :— 
4,162 packages. 

Per British steamer Kashgar, for Hongkong via 
Kobe and Nagasaki :—Silk, for London, 73 bales ; 
for France, 194 bales; for Italy, 29 bales; Total, 
296 bales. 





REPORTS. 

‘The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker, reports leaving Kobe on the 18th 
January, at 5.10 p.m. with fresh west wind and 
clear weather to Vries Islands ; thence to port brisk 
north gale and occasional squalls. Passage 315 
hours. On the roth January, passed the French 
Mail steamer Volga, 80 miles from Yokohama 
steering east. 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
ges 
IMPORTS. 


The depressed feeling that prevailed in the 
Market for a considerable time prior to the end of 
last year, seems now to have passed away, and 
business has assumed a much more cheerful 
aspect in all branches of the trade; this, coupled 
with the advance in home prices of manufactures, 
has enabled holders to realize better prices for 
most articles. 

Corrow Yarw has, during the past fortnight, 
been steadily improving in demand ; fair sales of 
16/24s have been made at advancing prices, and 
quotations are fully 50 cents per picul higher; 
28/325, though to a less extent, are also higher, 
but 38/42s and 2-fold Yarns have not been affected. 
Bombays have been sold to a rather large extent, 
and prices for certain spinnings have advanced $1 
per picul. 

Grey Goops.—Transactions have been limited, 
but prices are firmer for all makes. 

Fancy Goops.—There -has been a continued 
steady demand at full prices, and fair sales have 
been reported of Mousselines de Laine, Italians, 
Turkey Reds, and Velvets. 


COTTON YARNS. 























Nos, 16 to 24, Common to Medium $25.00 to 28.00 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best 28.75 to 29.75 


Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best 
Nos. 28 to 32, Common to Medium 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best ... 
Nos. 38 to 42... 
COTTON 


Grey Shirtings—841h, 384 to gginches. 


25.00 to 27.25 
29.50 to 30.50 
31-50 to 33.00 
ra SL) 34.00 to 30.00 

PIECE GOODS. 


$i. 
Grey Shirtings—olb, 38} to 45 inches.. 1. 
T. Cloth--7ib, 24 yards, 32 inches 


PER PIECE, 

























135 to 145 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches ~ 1.50 to 1,75 

's—Assorted, 24 yards, 30 inches... to 2.40 
Cotton—ltalians and Satteens Black, 32 ven vain 

inches tooo. secsengessrnee 0:07 0.0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 2}lb, 24 yards, 30 ren rince. 

inches | .......- 2 115 to 145 
Turkey Reds—2i to 2{ib, 24 yards, 30 

inches es to 1.60 
Turkey Reds—3ib, 24 yards, 30 inches. to 182} 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards, 22 inches to 750 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ..... to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 
Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 29-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches 18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches Terese Ot to 0.16 
Mousseline de Laine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

gtinches ... y 0.18} to 0.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Yuzen, 24 yards, 

31 inches ai 0.30 to 0.38t 
Clotis—Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths—Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches. 0.40 to 0.50 
Cloths—Union, 54 @ s6 inches ......... 0.30 to 0.55 
Blankets—Scarlet and Green, 6 to sth, 

per th. in 0.35 to 0.40 

IRON. 
Flat Bars, 4 inch........ $2.50 
Flat Bars, } inch... a 2.80 
Round and square up tod inch 2:80 
Nailrod, assorted.. os 2135 
Nailrod, small size .. 2.83 





KEROSENE, 

Business has improved in this staple during the 
past week, sales having amounted to 50,000 cases, 
and deliveries to 28,000 cases. Prices have 
advanced, and holders are firm for still higher 
rates. We quote :— 











reRcase. 
Devoe .. sesso $1.77 
Comet rara sy 1. 

Stella. 1.65 





SUGAR. 

But a small business doing in Sugar, and no 
alterations can be made in quotations. No revival 
in the trade can be looked for till after the Chinese 
New Vear, by which time some of the new crop of 
Formosas will have probably come to hand. 





per picur. 





White, No. 1 to 8.35 
White, No. 2 to 7.00 
White, No. 3 - to 6.50 
White, No. 4 to 6.00 
White, No. 5 to 4.75 
Brown Formosa to 4.00 








EXPORTS. 

RAW SILK. 

Our last was issued on the 17th instant, since 
which date we have had but a small business in 
this article, the recorded Settlements being not 
more than 250 picul Arrivals have again been 
small, some withdrawals from the Market have 
been shipped direct and the total Stock is in con- 
sequence reduced to 3,350 Fi uls as against 4,400 
on the 31st December. Prices generally are un- 
changed: for Hank sortsthey are strong, while 
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Filatures and Kakedas are rather more freely of- 
fered than they were a week ago. ‘lelegraphic news 
from the States has slightly improved, and the 
Lyons Market would seem to be comparatively 
strong. Hanks occupy the first place in the scale 
of transactions. Filatures and Re-reels come next. 
The M.M. steamer Mensaleh, which left this 
port on the morning of the 19th instant, carried 
673 bales; of which, 18 were entered for England 
and 655 for the Continent of Europe. Japanese 
shippers being credited with 135 bales, or about one- 
fifth of thetotal quantity. ‘The O. and O. steamer 
Arabic, which sailed at daylight on the 2oth, 
took 221 bales (of which 4o were on native account) 
for the United States Markets. ‘These shipments 
bring the total Export up to 25,518 bales, against 
19,373 last year, and 11,348 at same date in 1882. 

Hanks.—Vhese have again been in 
have been enquired for at full rates, especially during 
the last few days. Prices, though nominally un- 
changed, are firm, and may even be said to showa 
turn against buyers. Among the recorded business 
we observe purchases of Good to Best Shinshu at 
$: ith lower qualities at $490, $482}, and $475 
a rly large parcels of Hachoji have also 
changed hands at $455. 
Filľatures.—No: very much doing in these, and 
principally for Kurope. Good silks of even thread 
and fine size hold their own at from §620 to $600 
according to grade. For the New York Market 
but little has been done, the prices realised being 
about on a par with recent quotations. Stock re- 
duced to 800 piculs; of which about 120 are of the 
famed “ Tokosha” Filature, and held for a fancy 
rice. 
Re-reels.—These have again been in some request, 
and some business has been done at rather ir- 
regular ‘The parcel Fan” chop, mentioned 
in our last, is reported sold at $5974, while a large 
lot of “ Fan rejections ”—refused by one hong at 
$535—Wwas at once weighed up by another buyer at 
$540. In Maibash “Turtle” chop is noted at $590, 
with Bushu at $570, and Common Foshu $550. 
Kakeda.— Dealers offer this class more freely, but 
do not speak of lower prices. ‘There have been no 
purchases made by foreigners here during the 
week, but the “ Direct shipments” comprise a few 
bales. We leave quotations unchanged—all more 
or less nominal in the absence of busines: 
Oshiiu.—Business recorded equals about 70 piculs, 
Sendai being done at $493, and Hamutsuki at $450. 
Stock reduced to 350 piculs. 

Taysoam sorts--Nothing done, position un- 
changed. 













































QUOTATIONS. 






Hanks Now 1h aiii Nom. $510 to 520 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). 495 to 505 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu). 485 to 495 
Hanks—No. 2} (Shinshu) 480 to 490 

















24 (Joshu) SOI G70 to 480 
à 4 455 to 405 
s $ 440 to 450 
Filatures— Extra. 025 to 035 
latures—No. 1, 10/13 deni 610 to 620 
lo. 1, 14/16 deni Nom. 610 to 620 
1}, 14/17 deniers 595 to 605 
2, 10/15 deniers ..... 590 to 600 
atures—No. 2, 14/18 deniers 550 to 590 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 350 to 500 
No. T, 14 10 deni 3530 to $90 
Re-reels—No. 1}, 14 17 deniers 365 to 575 
Re-reels—No. 2, 1418 deniers 555 to 565 
Re-reels—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 530 to 540 
Kakedas—Extia. bos 
Kakedas—No. 1, Nom. 585 to 595 
Kakedas—No. 2. . 540 to 550 
Kakedas—No. 3. 520 to 530 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 24... 470 to 480 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 470 to 480 
No. 3.4 A | 420 to 440 
5 +. Nom. 400 to 410 





Export Tables Raw Silk to 24th Jan., 1884: 








Senso 1885-84. 1882-85. 1881-82. 
Bates. Baus. BALES 

France and Italy ......... 15,653 10,236 5,664 
America 75335 6,154 3425 
England 2,500 259 
Total 19,373 11,348 





WASTE SILK. 

We have again to report more doing in this 
article, with Settlements reaching 500 piculs for the 
seven days. The business done has run chiefly on 
Kibiso and Noshi, the one lot of mixed Cocoons 
remaining on the Market has been taken into 
godown at a price not yet fixed, and Mawata has 
been neglected. Arrivals have been light, and 
Stocks show a marked diminution. Prices may be 
quoted without change, but at closing there is a 
slight tendency to ease in sympathy with a weak- 
ness in the native currency. 

Pierced Cocoons—The balance of the Stock on 
this Market has been sent into a foreign hong, but 
the quality is reported to be poor, and the price 
will doubiless be fixed accordingly. 

Noshi-ito. Settlements reach 150 piculs, on a 
basis of $130 for Good Filature kinds. For a 








parcel Tomiyoka $150 has been refused, and for the 
present there seems no prospect of the offer being 


repeated. Oshu, a parcel of Medium, done at 
$iwo to $120. Shinshu at $110. Foshu $87 to 
$84, according to quality. Stock somewhat re- 
duced, but holders seem disposed to be current. 

Kibiso.—Fully half the Settlements for the week 
have been in this class, and all descriptions have 
shared in the demand from Shinshu Filature down 
to Neri. Prices may be quoted hade off from 
the puer point, a few bales “ Tokosha” having 
been done at $120, against $123 paid a week ago. 
Among other transactions we observe Oshu at 
$80. Woche at $40, $37, $35, $30, and $20. Neri 

as been dealt in at $134 to $12} for Mediu g 
Shinshu and Mino kinds. 

Mawata—Nothing done; a few small arrivals 
give an increased Stock of 150 piculs. 

QUOTATION 

Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fair.. 

















Nom. $ 90 to 100 































joshi-ito—Filature, Best 155 
lature, Ge 135 
Filature, Medium ......... 115 
—Oshiu, Good to Best... 140 to 150 
Shinshu, Best...........0.. Nom. 110 
inshu, Good ...... Nom. 100 
o—Shinshu, Medium............ Nom. go 
o—Joshu, Best.. vee motoris 
—Joshu, Good 90 to g2} 
o—Joshu, Ordinary Bo to 85, 
Kibiso—Filature, Best selected 125 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds 115 to 120 
's0—Oshu, Good .. 95 
ibiso—Shinshu, Best 85 


biso—Shinshu, Seconds | 65 to 70 








biso—Joshus r to Common, 50 to 35 
ibiso—Hachoji, Medium to Low 25 to 175 
Kibiso—Neri, Gi to Common a 18 to 10 
Mawatta—Good to Best vow Nom. 175 to 185 
Export Table Waste Silk to 24th Jan., 188. 














Season 1885-1884. 1882-1889. 
Previs, Picus, Pace us. 
Waste Silk........ 16,154 13,348 10,634 
Pierced Cocoons 2,134 3,005 24505 
18,308 16,313 13,199 


Exchange has been fairly steady at somewhere 
near last week’s rates:—London 4 m/s. Credits, 
3/83; Documents, 3/8}; New York, 30 d/s., 90; 
bo d/s., 90}; Paris 6 m/s., fes. 4.72}. Kinsatsu 
bave dropped, and after touching 1124y, close at 
about 111 to 1114 for $100. 


Estimated Silk Stock 24th Jan., 1884 :— 














Raw. rvs. Wast meuts, 
Hanks ...... +-+... 14650 | Pierced Cocoons ... 
Filature & Rereels. 800 | Noshi-ito 
Kakeda ccc. 450 | Kibiso ... 550 
Sendai & Hamatsuki 350 | Mawata .. 150 
Taysaam Kinds...... 100 

Total piculs...... 3,350! Total piculs...... goo 





TEA. 

The improvement noticed in our last Market 
Report has been well maintained during the past 
week, and buyers encouraged by telegraphic 
advices of a rather better feeling on the New York 
Market have operated pretty generally for all grades 
of Tea on offer. The total Settlements to report 
by this opportunity amount to 1,700 piculs, but 
still the total Settlements for the season to date 
show a decrease of 6,984 piculs in comparison with 
the preceding year. Prices have been somewhat 
irregular, an advance of quite one dollar per picul 
over previous quotations must be noted. The follo 
ing are the various grades of Tea purchased during 
the interval:—Common 55, Good Common 325, 
Medium 845, Good Medium 345, Fine and Finest 
25 piculs. Receipts have been comparatively 
small, and Stocks are now reduced to about 1,300 
piculs, against 2,900 piculs at the corresponding 
date in 1883. The cargo of the O. & O. steamshi) 
Arabic, despatched on the 20th instant, tool 
320,105 Ibs. Tea, and comprise as follows :—For 
New York, 170,203 Ibs.; for Chicago, 42,332 Ibs. ; 
for California, 31,379 lbs. ; and for Canada, 76,191 








Ibs. 
QUOTATIONS. 
Common... ......-+ $11 & under 
Good Common «.. 13 to 15 
Medium .......-- 17 to 19 
Good Medium. 21 & up'ds 





EXCHANGE. 

The business transacted during the week has 
been on very a small scale, and rates have slightly 
declined. Closing quotations are :— 

Sterling—Bank Bills on demand 

Sterling—Bank 4 months’ sight . 

Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight... 

Sterling—Private 6 months’ sight 

On Paris—Bank sight...... 
On Paris—Private 6 months? sight 

On Hongkong—Bank sight 

On Hongkong—Private 10 days’ 

On Shanghai—Bank sight... 

On Shanghai—Private 1o days’ 

On New York—Bank Bills on 

On New York—Private 30 day 




















- podas sight 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand... 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight... 
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| E P. & W. BALDWIN, 








THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 





KEATING'S POWDER. 
KEA ATING'S I POW, DER. 





HOLLOWAY’S PILLS | Tix Prate AND Surer Iron MANUFACTURERS. 


Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
FLEAS, near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
ERSONS suffering from weak or debilitated OTe | London Ofice!—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
constitutions will discover that by the use SAMAR i 7 mat BAS: ea | Direct, E.G. 

of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health for T rE 8 Sate mes | | ‘For the excellence of our Manafactarss, we 
all> The blood is the fountain of life, and Ñs | stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, | [have received following AWARDS :— 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. | Heir e pa’ MOTHS IN FURS. aad every | Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 

Sir SAMUEL BAKER, other species of insect. Sportsmen will find this | South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 


invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as 
in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in | also ladies for their pet dogs. | Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 


Abyssinia,” says— I ordered the dragoman Ma- THs ARTICLE has found so GREAT a Sydney Exhibition, 1879, First-class Diploma. 
homet to inform the Faker that Iwas a Doctor, SALE that it has tempted others to vend | Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 
and I had the best medicines at the service of the | a so-called article in imitation. The PUBLIC 
sick, with advice gratis. In a short time I had | are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine | 
many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity | powder bear the autograph of THOMAS |Sole Export Agent—Brooxzr, Dore & Co., 


of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an | KEATING. Sold in Tins only. | Corbet Court, London, E.C. 
explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative = | May rst, 1883. 
properties they create an undeniable effect upon | á 


the patient, which satisfies them of their value.” ` ) 
KEATING'S WORM TABL SBR 
KEATING'S WORM TABLE’ 


X A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEET- Jo eOe Erra Gaii 
SIMEEE OEE AND CERTAIN MEAT, both in appearance and taste, 


` furnishing a most agreeable method of OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. Medal 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT administering the only certain remedy for J Da 


INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 


















* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 























Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, [ees GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 
ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miraculously in and is especially adapted for Children. 
healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 
arresting and subduing alljinflammations. Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 

January!4th, 1884. 20in. May rst, 1883. 


Mr. J.T. COOPER, 
in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published 


in 1871, says—“ I had with me a quantity of Holloway’s | 
Ointment. “I gave some to the people, and nothing could | ne 
exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, | TAADE MARK on G 


butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- SD 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of 
peas, and the demard became so great that I was obliged to 
lock up the small remaining « stock.” 


a S9ld by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout / acfarlane’s Casti noes ä 


May ist, 1883. 





eveny castina. 





Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 


NS Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
J: & E. ATKINSON’S 4 Gates, W.H.Basins, Cover 


Lamps, Covered Ways, 
PERFUMERY, i Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils,  Bandstands, 


Celebrated for neariy a century past, is of the vest Engteh E los s Sonservatori 
i ness a co tary past, la ot tho very beat English BA Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 


anufacture. 
obtained Nino Prize Medals, inelading London, i st Bi i # K 
‘Vienne, idladelpiia = Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL—PARIS, 1878, N p 
TWO SILVER MEDALS AND “FIRST ORDER OF MERIT,” I DECORATIVE TREATME! 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 


) ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR (i FIRST CLASS AWARD 






T BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 





Gorman 
ATKINSON’S 
OLD BROWN WINDSOR SOAP, 


f] celebrated for so many yoars, continues to be made as hereto- RA 
j fore. It is strongly Perum, aud wil bo found very durable ff 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


& now and indispensible Toilet accompaniment, and most 
refreshing Perfame for tho Handkerchief, 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
and other Specialities and goneral articles of Perfumery may bo 
Obtained of all dealers throughout the World, and of the 
manufacturers 


J. & B- ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONĽIN, W. 


PRICE LIST FREE ON APELICATION. 
CAUTION.—Messrs. 


THE HANDKERCHIEF. i INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, ————— 
Opopanaz, Jockey ( ah, ea Bouquet, pone t Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 
And all other odours, of the tnest quality only. { WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 
5 ; 
otn MEDAL EAE SoLo Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
fa strongly recommended, being more Tasting ‘and fragrant than 2 | CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 














4 | 

aff islabettea with the firm's Trade Mark, a White | 
# Golden Lyre.” f | 
ESTABLISHED 1799. | 
| 
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